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LEN  salutes  its  2001  People  of  the  Year: 

When  there’s  no  cop  in  sight 

Heroes  aboard  Flight  93  exemplify  a new  standard 
for  citizen  involvement  in  the  fight  against  terrorism 


The  2001  Law  Enforcement  News  People  of  the  Year:  See  the  honor 
roll  on  page  3,  photos  on  pages  2, 3. 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

"The  police  are  the  public  and  the 
public  are  the  police;  the  police  being 
only  members  of  the  public  who  are 
paid  to  give  full-time  attention  to  du- 
ties which  are  Incumbent  on  every  citi- 
zen...," 

— Sir  Robert  Peel 

• 

This  axiom,  one  of  nine  principles 
enunciated  by  the  father  of  modem  po- 
licing, could  scarcely  have  been 
brought  to  life  in  a more  brutal  and  dra- 
matic fashion  than  it  was  on  Sept.  1 1 in 
the  skies  over  western  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  there,  with  police  help  literally 
miles  away  in  any  direction,  and  armed 
with  only  their  own  courage,  that  a 
group  of  40  ordinary  citizens  — 
the  passengers  and  crew  aboard 
a hijacked  Boeing  757  — took 
matters  into  their  own  hands, 
vowing  to  go  down  fighting  and 
thwarting  a plot  to  crash  the 
plane  into  a prominent  U.S. 
landmark,  quite  possibly  the 
White  House  or  the  Capitol. 

The  extraordinary  events  of 
Sept.  11  and  its  aftermath 
brought  forth  many  heroes  — 
rescue  workers,  police, 
firefighters  and  the  military, 
umong  countless  others.  It  was 
perhaps  inevitable  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Law  Enforcement 
News  People  of  the  Year  would 
in  some  way  tie  in  to  the  Sept. 

1 1 terrorist  attacks,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  "who?"  seemed  nearly 
unanswerable.  After  all,  so 
many  did  so  much,  and  gave  so 
much  of  themselves.  Law  En- 


forcement News,  for  its  part,  has  long 
tried  to  honor  with  its  People  of  the  Year 
award  those  whose  efforts  or  actions 
have  had,  or  are  likely  to  have,  a broad 
and  tangible  impact  on  the  field  of  po- 
licing. 

It  was  in  that  light,  then,  and  after 
considerable  soul-searching,  that  LEN 
decided  this  year  to  honor  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  of  United  Airlines  Flight 
93  as  our  People  of  the  Year  for  2001 
— not  simply  for  the  stance  they  took 
in  a desperate  situation,  extraordinar- 
ily courageous  though  it  was,  but  as 
importantly,  because  they  serve  as  stan- 
dard bearers  of  a new  and  direct  citizen 
engagement  in  fighting  terrorism. 

"In  some  ways,  it’s  a paradigm  of 


informed  citizen  behavior,"  said  Arling- 
ton County,  Va.,  Police  Chief  Edwurd 
A.  Flynn,  whose  own  jurisdiction  wus 
a focus  of  the  terrorists'  plans  on  9/1 1 , 
with  their  attack  on  the  Pentagon.  "Be- 
cause of  cell  phone  technology,  the  pas- 
sengers knew  they  were  on  a suicide 
mission  and  armed  with  that  informa- 
tion, they  took  direct  action  to  save 
lives. 

"One  of  the  things  the  police  pro- 
fession has  been  slow  to  realize  over 
the  past  couple  of  decades  is  just  what 
citizens  are  capable  of  doing  on  behalf 


of  the  community  when  they  do  have 
sufficient  information  to  act,"  Flynn 
told  Luw  Enforcement  Nows,  "In  some 
wuys,  what  happened  on  the  uirplanc 
wus  kind  of  u microcosm  of  citizen  nc’ 
lion  on  bchulf  of  public  safety." 

The  people  ubourd  Flight  93  wore 
very  ncurly  u cross-section  of  Ameri- 
can demographies.  Twenty  men  and  20 
women.  Whites,  blacks.  Hispunics  and 
Asiuns.  College  students  und  retirees. 
Government  workers  and  the  self-em- 
ployed. CEOs  und  uttomeys,  white-col- 
lar und  blue-collur  workers.  Tho  re- 
cently murried  und  the  long-wid- 
owed. Even  a former  police 
detective  und  u licensed  civilian 
pilot.  One  common  threud  that 
linked  them  wus  that  while  tho 
horror  of  the  terrorist  attacks  wls 
first  unfolding  in  New  York  und 
Washington,  D.C.,  those  aboard 
the  United  flight  were  still 
largely  unuware  of  the  huvoc 
below.  More  importuntly,  when 
they  became  uwurc  of  the  seis- 
mic events  of  that  morning,  they 
were  united  by  their  determina- 
tion to  end  mutters  on  their 
terms,  not  the  hijackers'. 

The  tukeover  of  the  plune  is 
believed  to  have  started  ut  about 
9:25  u.m.,  when  four  pussengers 
in  first  class,  Ziad  Sumir  Jurrah, 
Ahmed  A1  Naml,  Ahmed  Al 
Hu/nuwi  und  Sueed  Al  Ghumdi, 
stood  up  und  tied  red  bandunnas 
Continued  qn  Puge  2 


Rescue  workers  scour  the  area  near  Shanksville,  Pa.,  where  United  Flight  93  crashed 
after  passengers  and  crew  tried  to  retake  the  plane  from  hijackers. 


2001 : A year  in  profile 

Life  in  law  enforcement,  before  and  after  9/11 


Analysis 

By  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

It  took  only  78  minutes  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Sept.  1 1 to  alter  the  very  nature 
of  law  enforcement  in  this  country.  At 
8:48  a.m,  on  a beautiful,  late-summer 
morning,  an  act  of  war  occurred  on 
American  soil.  It  was  unthinkable, 
shocking,  horrific. 

Foreign  invaders  — Islamic  mili- 
tants who  apparently  had  been  in  this 
country  for  some  time  — hud  hijacked 
commercial  jetliners  and  turned  them 
into  guided  missiles  to  strike  the  World 
Trade  New  York  City  and  the  Penta- 
gon. A third  target  was  avoided  only 
by  the  courageous  acts  of  American 
civilians.  The  death  toll  was  unimagin- 
able, the  repercussions  both  enormous 
and  ongoing.  These  attackers  made 
good  on  past  threats  — threats  that,  in 


retrospect,  had  not  been  taken  seriously. 

In  the  hours  after  the  attacks,  the 
country,  caught  napping,  began  prepar- 
ing for  war  at  home  and  abroad.  Nearly 
everything  stopped.  Transportation 
ground  to  a halt.  Businesses  shut  down. 
The  borders  were  scaled.  Even  crime 
dropped  in  the  immediate  aftermuth  of 
the  attack.  The  country  wus  In  a self- 
imposed  lockdown.  The  military  began 
to  mobilize  and  appear  en  masse.  And 
as  If  that  weren't  enough,  just  one  week 
later  a chain  of  events  began  at  a New 
Jersey  post  office  that  would  ultimately 
point  to  a new  threat  — biological 
weapons.  The  threat,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters that  were  later  found  to  contain 
anthrax  spores,  seemed  to  be  aimed  pri- 
marily against  Congress  and  the  news 
media,  and  would  eventually  leave  five 
people  dead,  18  others  infected  and 


thousands  obtaining  antibiotics  for  pro- 
tection. 

America  became  a country  trans- 
formed in  2001 . A confident  nation  hud 
been  made  painfully  aware  of  its  vul- 
nerabilities, of  which  there  were  muny. 
While  Just  about  every  segment  of  so- 
ciety was  touched  in  some  way  by  the 
attack  on  Sept.  11.  the  country's  luw 
enforcement  community  was  changed 
almost  overnight.  Its  mission  was  fun- 
damentally recast. 

A change  in  emphasis 

'To  protect  and  serve"  is  u catch 
phrase  at  the  heart  of  Amcricun  polic- 
ing. The  words  are  found  in  mottoes, 
mission  statements,  painted  on  patrol 
cars,  sewn  into  insignias,  und  would 
seem  to  embody  the  feelings  of  most 
police  personnel.  In  retrospect,  though, 


it  appears  that  police  have  long  hud  the 
luxury  of  being  able  to  concentrate  on 
the  "serve"  portion  of  that  motto,  Thut's 
not  to  say  thut  police  haven't  hud  their 
dealings  with  truly  bad  people  — or- 
ganized crime  figures,  street  gungs,  se- 
rial killers,  child  killers,  mass  murder- 
ers, even  terrorists.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  advent  of  community  policing  more 
than  two  decades  ago,  police  over  time 
have  been  uble  to  improve  service  for 
their  communities  by  solving  problems. 
They  have  been  able  to  dcul  with  qual- 
ity-of-lifc  crime  and  have  hud  a signifi- 
cant impact  on  bringing  down  the  crime 
rate.  Agencies  have  even  hud  the  lime 
to  go  into  cold  cases. 

On  Sept.  11,  however,  the  empha- 
sis in  the  phrase  "to  protect  and  serve" 
suddenly  switched  to  the  word  "pro- 
Contlnued  on  Puge  4 


The  2001  LEN  People  of  the  Year: 


A new  look  for 
airport  security? 


While  high-tech  devices  such  as 
retinal  scans  and  facial  recognition 
software  are  likely  to  become 
integral  parts  of  airport  security  in 
coming  years,  for  now,  the  aviation 
industry  will  have  to  make  do  with 
what  it  has  in  order  to  meet  a 60- 
day  deadline  for  the  screening  of 
all  luggage  checked  on  airplanes 
under  a new  avialion-security  law. 

Efforts  by  the  industry  to  extend 
the  timetable  p$tf  Jan..  18  were 
denied  in  December  by  lawmakers. 
Said  House  Minority  Leader  Dick 
Gephardt  (D.-Mo  ):  "Now  that  the 
60-day  time  frame  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  we  must  do  everything 
humanly  possible  to  comply  with  it 
and  maximize  the  safety  of  every 
pilot,  passenger,  and  flight 
attendant.  The  American  people 
can’t  wail  another  few  months 
before  we  begin  screening  all 
checked  baggage  for  bombs." 

The  timetable  had  come  under 
harsh  criticism  from  Transportation 
Secretary  Norman  Mincta  in  the 
weeks  following  the  law’s 
enactment  in  November.  There 
were  not  enough  bomb-sniffing 
dogs  and  personnel  to  do  the  job, 
he  said.  He  also  warned,  in  a view 
echoed  by  industry  officials,  that  a 
provision  of  the  act  requiring  that 
all  checked  bags  go  through 
sophisticated  explosive  detectors 
by  the  end  of  2002  was  unrealistic. 

Only  two  companies  make  the 
type  of  machinery  necessary  to 
delect  explosives  in  luggage,  and 
they  will  produce  only  about  20  of 
llie  devices  by  the  end  of  2002, 
said  Mineta.  ‘‘You  don’t  have  to  be 
a rocket  scientist  to  figure  out 
you’re  not  going  to  get  from  here 
to  there,  given  that  kind  of 
production  scheme,"  he  said. 

Mineta  was  bucked  by 
Representative  John  Mica  (R.- 
Fla).  who  testified  in  November 
before  a House  Government 
Reform  subcommittee  on  the  law's 
implementation.  "Can  it  be  done  in 
60  days?  I don't  think  so?"  he  said. 

Other  provisions  of  the  aviation 
law  included  the  creation  of  a new 
federal  agency,  the  Transportation 
Security  Agency,  which  will  take 
control  of  aviation  security  and 
hire  airport  screeners,  who  will 
become  federal  employees  within 
the  coming  year. 

In  December,  the  Transportation 
Department  said  it  would  allow 
airport  screening  personnel  to 
substitute  a year’s  worth  of  work 
experience  for  a high  school 
diploma.  Making  a diploma  or  a 
GED  a requirement  would  have 
disqualified  one-fourth  of  the 


28,000  screeners  currently  working 
for  private  companies  from 
becoming  federal  employees. 
Screeners,  however,  must  pass 
security  checks  and  know  enough 
English  to  read  credentials  and 
write  incident  reports.  They  will 
also  need  to  pass  an  aptitude  test. 

Other  types  of  employees  at  the 
airports  are  also  a matter  of 
concern.  Two  immigrants  with 
suspected  ties  to  terrorism,  who 
were  working  as  dishwashers  with 
an  airline  catering  company,  were 
arrested  in  November  by  federal 
investigators  in  Detroit.  And  at  Salt 
Lake  City  International  Airport, 
federal  prosecutors  in  December 
charged  69  workers  with  using 
false  information  to  get  their  jobs. 
The  employees  used  fake  docu- 
ments and  lied  about  their  criminal 
histories  to  gain  security  clear- 
ances, according  to  officials. 

“At  any  of  those  large  airports, 
up  to  80  percent  of  employees  are 
foreign-bom,"  said  Doug  Laird,  a 
security  consultant.  “It's  far  more 
difficult  to  check  those  back- 
grounds. Even  if  they  may  be  U.S. 
citizens,  it’s  far  more  challenging 
than  sending  fingerprints.” 

Under  a new  ordered  issued  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, all  applicants  and  existing 
employees  of  airlines  and  airports 
must  undergo  fingerprint-bused 
criminal-background  checks  by 
Dec.  6,  2002. 

Aircraft  design  is  also  in  line 
for  an  overhaul.  Although  it  may 
be  possible  in  the  future  to 
construct  a jet  that  would  refuse  to 
crash  into  a building,  for  now. 
engineers  are  focusing  on  reinforc- 
ing cockpit  doors.  By  law,  cockpit 
doors  have  been  built  thinly 
enough  so  that  they  could  be 
kicked  down  should  they  become 
jammed  or  so  that  crew  members 
could  enter  if  a pilot  became  ill. 

In  September,  Mineta  an- 
nounced that  a three-member  panel 
would  study  how  to  improve 
cockpit  security.  There  are  three 
systems  already  in  place  on  jets 
that  can  make  them  more  hijack- 
proof,  according  to  research  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration:  the  global 
positioning  system;  a computer 
data  base  of  the  landscape  below, 
and  the  autopilot.  The  military  is 
already  testing  a program  that  lets 
the  autopilot  in  an  F-16  fighter 
plane  take  control  and  steer  itself 
out  of  danger  when  on  a collision 
course  with  an  obstacle.  NASA  is 
studying  whether  such  a system 
could  work  in  a commercial  jet. 


The  heroes  of  Flight  93 


Continued  from  Page  1 

around  their  heads.  Jarrah,  the  group's 
leader,  had  lived  in  Germany  where 
investigators  believe  he  met  Mohamed 
Alta,  the  reputed  ringleader  of  the  Sept. 
11  attacks.  In  a letter  to  his  girlfriend 
there,  Jarrah  wrote:  “I  have  done  what 
I had  to  do.  You  should  be  proud,  be- 
cause it  is  an  honor  and  in  the  end  you 
will  see  that  everyone  will  be  happy." 

At  9:28,  a Cleveland  air  traffic  con- 
troller heard  screams  and  scuffling  over 
the  radio  channel  between  the  ground 
and  cockpit.  Investigators  believe  that 
Jarrah  had  flipped  a switch  thinking  he 
was  speaking  over  the  plane's  PA  sys- 
tem, but  had  inadvertently  called  the 
Cleveland  control  tower  instead.  Con- 
trollers heard  a voice  say,  in  thickly 
accented  English:  "Hi,  this  is  the  cap- 
tain. We’d  like  you  all  to  remain  seated. 
There  is  a bomb  on  board.  We  are  go- 
ing to  tum  back  to  the  airport.  And  they 
have  our  demands,  so  please  be  quiet." 
Then,  realizing  they  could  be  heard  by 
air-traffic  control  and  other  planes  in 
the  area,  the  hijackers  fumbled  with 
switches  until  they  were  no  longer  on 
the  airwaves,  according  to  a report  com- 
piled by  Newsweek. 

When  Tom  Burnett,  a take-charge 
former  college  football  player,  called 
his  wife,  Deena,  she  told  him  it  was  as 
if  all  hell  had  been  unleashed.  Terror- 
ists were  hitting  landmarks  along  the 
Eastern  Seaboard.  The  Pentagon  had 
just  been  slammed  into  by  American 
Flight  77.  The  hijackers,  he  told  her. 
said  they  had  a bomb.  “I  think  they're 
bluffing,"  said  Burnett.  "We’re  going 
to  do  something.  I’ve  got  to  go." 


Shortly  after  9:30,  the  cockpit's 
voice  recorder  picked  up  sounds  of  cry- 
ing and  moaning,  someone  pleading  not 
to  be  hurt.  There  has  been  speculation 
that  the  hijackers  used  their  box  cutters 
to  slash  the  throats  of  the  pilots,  Jason 
Dahl  and  Leroy  Homer  Jr.,  as  they  sat 
strapped  in  their  seats.  While  investi- 
gators are  unsure  how  the  terrorists  got 
into  the  cockpit,  they  believe  that  ei- 
ther a flight  attendant  was  forced  at 
knifepoint  to  bring  Dahl  out,  or  that  the 
hijackers  just  barged  into  the  area. 

By  now,  the  passengers  and  crew 
had  been  herded  to  the  back  of  the 
plane,  and  calls  were  quickly  being 
made  to  loved  ones  on  cell  phones  and 
on-board  Airphones.  Sandy  Bradshaw, 
a flight  attendant,  called  her  husband: 
"Have  you  heard  what's  going  on?  My 
flight  has  been  hijacked.  My  flight  has 
been  hijacked  by  three  guys  with 
knives.  I don't  know  who's  flying  the 
plane  or  where  we  are."  Bradshaw  and 
her  fellow  flight  attendants  began  fill- 
ing pitchers  with  boiling  water  to  throw 
at  the  terrorists. 

Jeremy  Glick,  the  father  of  a 12- 
week-old  daughter,  told  his  wife,  Lyz, 
that  there  was  talk  of  “rushing  the  hi- 
jackers.” Along  with  Glick.  who  was  a 
220-pound,  6-foot- 1 former  college 
judo  champion,  there  was  Lou  Nacke, 
a weight  lifter;  Mark  Bingham,  a 6-foot- 
5 former  college  rugby  player;  Rich 
Guadagno,  a fish  and  wildlife  enforce- 
ment officer,  who  was  trained  in  hand- 
to-hand  combat;  flight  attendant 
CeeCee  Lyles,  a former  detective;  Wil- 
liam Cashman,  a retired  ironworker  and 
former  paratrooper  with  the  101st  Air- 


borne, and  Linda  Gronlund,  a brown 
belt  in  karate. 

At  9:45,  Todd  Beamer  reached  Lisa 
Jefferson,  a supervisor  at  the  GTE  Cus- 
tomer Center  in  Oakbrook,  111.,  on  the 
Airphone  and  gave  her  the  details  of 
their  situation.  The  captain  and  first 
officer  were  lying  dead  or  gravely 
wounded  on  the  floor  of  the  first  class 
cabin,  he  said.  There  were  three  hijack- 
ers, two  with  knives. 

Beamer  and  Jefferson  recited  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  together.  Then  she  heard 
him  utter  the  words  that  have  become  a 
mantra  since  Sept.  1 1 : “Are  you  guys 
ready?  Let’s  roll."  The  time  was  9:58, 
and  10  minutes  later,  the  hijacking  of 
Flight  93  ended,  when  the  plane  crashed 
into  a field  near  Shanks ville,  Pa.,  about 
80  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburgh. 

From  a larger  perspective,  said 
Flynn,  hijacking  will  never  be  the  same. 
An  analogy  could  be  drawn  from  the 
way  police  responded  to  school  vio- 
lence changed  in  the  aftermath  of  Col- 
umbine. he  said.  Historically,  armed 
intruder  situations  were  dealt  with  as 
potential  hostage  scenarios.  A strategy 
of  containment  and  negotiation  was 
implemented  because  time  would  work 
to  law  enforcement’s  advantage. 

"Now  we've  learned  there  are 
people  out  there  who  will  just  continue 
to  kill  until  they  are  killed  by  police,  so 
we  must  move  directly  to  the  threat  with 
whoever  responds  to  the  location  first," 
said  Flynn.  "Now  we  have  learned  that 
when  it  comes  to  hijacking  airplanes,  it 
is  not  a question  of  being  taken  to  Cuba 
in  exchange  for  hostages,  it’s  likely  to 
Continued  on  next  page 


Famous  last  words 

Cell  phone  calls  give  glimpses  of  Flight  93’s  final  moments 


In  the  45  minutes  or  so  between  the 
time  United  Flight  93  took  off  at  8:42  a.m. 
from  Newark  Airport  and  9:30,  when  pas- 
sengers and  crew  planned  their  rebellion, 
some  were  able  to  call  home.  These 
calls,  which  alerted  passengers  to  the 
cataclysmic  events  occurring  on  the 
ground  while  also  telling  family  members 
and  others  of  the  hijacking  in  progress, 
bespeak  the  heartbreak,  desperation  and 
resolve  of  those  aboard  Flight  93: 

• 

THOMAS  BURNETT  (who  made  four 
separate  calls  to  his  wife):  "I’m  on  a plane, 
it's  United  Flight  93,  and  we've  been  hi- 
lacked.  They've  knifed  a guy,  and  there’s 
a bomb  onboard.  Call  the  authorities, 
Deena." 

DEENA  BURNETT:  “Don't  draw  atten- 
tion to  yourself  Wait  for  the  authorities.” 

TOM  BURNETT  II  they're  going  to  crash 


the  plane  into  the  ground,  we  have  to  do 
something.  We  can't  wait  for  the  authori- 
ties. We  have  to  do  something  now." 

“Pray,  just  pray,  Deena.  We  re  going  to 
do  something." 

t 

TODD  BEAMER  (talking  to  a GTEAirphone 
supervisor,  as  the  hijackers  took  the  plane 
off  the  autopilot ):  “Jesus,  we're  going  down 
We’re  coming  back  up.  No,  I think  we’re  just 
turning  around.  We're  heading  north.  I don't 
know  where  we’re  heading." 

• 

JEREMY  GLICK  (telling  his  wife  that  pas- 
sengers were  discussing  and  voting  on  a 
course  of  action):  “What  do  you  think  we 
should  do?" 

LYZ  GLICK:  “Go  for  it.  Do  what  you  have  to 
do." 

SANDRA  BRADSHAW  (to  her  husband): 


“Have  you  heard?  We’ve  been  hijacked." 
“We're  running  to  first  class  now." 

• 

CEECEE  LYLES  (to  her  husband,  a Fort 
Pierce,  Fla.,  police  officer):  “Babe,  my 
plane’s  been  hijacked."  Then:  “They’re 
doing  it!  They're  doing  it! 

• 

ELIZABETH  WAINIO  (to  her  step- 
mother): “I've  got  to  go,  they're  breaking 
into  the  cockpit.  I love  you.  Goodbye." 

• 

MARK  BINGHAM:  “Mom?  This  is  Mark 
Bingham.  I want  to  let  you  know  that  I 
love  you.  I'm  on  a flight  from  Newark  to 
San  Francisco  and  there  are  three  guys 
who  have  taken  over  the  plane  and  they 
say  they  have  a bomb." 

• 

TODD  BEAMER  (overheard  by  the 
Airphone  supervisor)  “Are  you  guys 
ready?  Let's  roll." 


Top  row  (l.-r.):  Dahl;  Homer;  Bay;  Bradshaw;  Green;  Lyles;  Welsh;  Adams;  Beamer;  Beaven.  Bottom  (l.-r.):  Bingham;  Bodley;  Britton;  Burnett;  Cashman;  Corrigan;  Cushing;  DeLuca;  Driscoll;  Felt. 
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‘We  can’t  wait  for  the  authorities. 


Setting  a higher  standard  for  citizen  action 


Continued  from  previous  page 
be  a death  mission  and  therefore  the 
safety  of  the  passengers  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  passengers.  So  it  was  one  of  those 
moments  in  which  all  of  our  prior  think- 
ing about  a particular  challenge  was 
turned  on  its  head  and  caused  us  to  think 
anew.” 

No  longer  is  there  a “predisposition 
to  be  victims."  said  Flynn.  “Now  the 
notion  is.  we  are  going  to  take  control, 
we  are  not  going  to  wait  and  see  what 
happens,  we  are  going  to  be  assertive. 
And  the  good  thing  about  that  is  any- 
thing that  makes  people  feel  less  help- 
less is  good." 

Henry  DeGeneste.  a former  super- 
intendent of  the  Port  Authority  Police 
Department,  with  an  office  in  the  World 
Trade  Center,  pointed  to  the  incident  on 
Dec.  22  in  which  passengers  on  a trans- 
atlantic flight  subdued  a man  who  tried 
to  set  off  explosives  hidden  in  his  shoes 
as  an  example  of  how  citizen  response 
has  evolved  since  Sept.  1 1 

An  analysis  by  the  FBI  laboratory 
in  Washington  determined  that  the  man, 
28-year-old  Richard  Colvin  Reid,  had 
two  functional,  improvised  explosive 
devices  in  his  sneakers.  The  material 
was  not  identified,  but  Massachusetts 
State  Police  officials  said  preliminary 
tests  suggested  it  was  C-4.  a plastic 
explosive  used  by  Al  Qaeda,  among 
other  terrorist  groups.  X-rays  of  Reid’s 
shoes  found  holes  drilled  in  the  heel  and 
a detonator. 

The  plane.  American  Airlines  Flight 
63  from  Paris  to  Miami,  was  diverted 
to  Boston’s  Logan  International  Air- 
port. where  it  landed  safely  at  12:50 
p.m..  escorted  by  two  F-15  fighter  jets. 


According  to  an  FBI  statement,  the  in- 
cident began  about  three  hours  after 
takeoff  when  Hermis  Moutardier.  a 
flight  attendant,  smelled  a burning 
match  and  saw  the  6-foot-4-inch  Reid 
trying  to  light  a fuse  in  the  heel  of  his 
shoe.  Moutardier  grabbed  at  them  and 
Reid  shoved  her  into  a bulkhead,  bit- 
ing the  hand  of  a second  flight  atten- 
dant, said  the  report. 

At  that  point,  everybody  began  try- 
ing to  grab  at  lum,  said  Thcirry  Dugeon, 
a 36-year-old  Parisian.  Eric  Debry,  42, 
was  sitting  behind  Reid  and  pulled  his 
arms  back.  Three  or  four  other  passen- 
gers joined  in  the  fracas,  including  6- 
foot-8-inch  Kwame  James,  a Canadian 
who  plays  professional  basketball  in- 
ternationally 

The  sounds  of  the  struggle  with  the 
flight  crew  and  the  smell  of  smoke 
prompted  action,  said  a passenger, 
Maija  Karhusaari.  ‘The  stewardess  was 
pouring  water  on  the  fire;  people  were 
passing  water  bottles  up."  she  told  The 
New  York  Times.  Then  two  French 
doctors  injected  Reid  with  sedatives, 
she  said,  and  passengers  began  tying 
Reid  up  with  earphone  cords  and  belts. 

'There  were  passengers  watching 
him  all  the  way  after  that."  she  said. 
"We  didn't  know  there  were  explosives, 
we  just  knew  there  was  a fire.” 

The  FBI  credited  the  swift  action  of 
the  crew  and  passengers  with  averting 
a potential  tragedy.  “This  points  to  the 
importance  of  every  citizen  staying  in- 
volved and  alert  to  ensure  public 
safety,"  said  Charles  Prouty,  the  spe- 
cial agent  in  charge  of  the  FBI’s  Bos- 
ton field  office. 

"Here  he  is,  sitting  on  the  plane. 


thinking  he’s  going  to  do  what  he's 
going  to  do,  but  the  passengers  said. 
’Oh  no  you're  not.'  They  jumped  him, 
and  beyond  that  held  him  until  the  plane 
landed,”  said  DeGeneste.  who  is  now  a 
senior  vice  president  with  Prudential 
Securities  Inc.,  in  an  interview  with 
LEN  “I  think  you'll  see  that  happen  in 
subways,  trains,  see  it  in  public  spaces, 
too.  The  question  is,  will  the  public 
maintain  that  sensitivity  for  a long  time? 
That’s  hard  to  say." 

Right  now,  Flynn  opined,  there  is  a 
heightened  sense  of  anxiety  which 
needs  to  be  translated  into  a heightened 
sense  of  awareness.  And  as  a society, 
he  noted,  there  must  be  a national  dis- 
cussion about  the  "level  of  generalized 
threat  we  are  comfortable  taking  as  a 
fact  of  life."  In  other  words,  said  Flynn, 
do  we  choose  as  our  analogy  London 
during  the  blitz,  or  Israel  during  the  past 
30  years? 

"We  have  to  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  no  one  can  keep  us  100  percent 
safe.  100  percent  of  the  time,"  he  said. 
“The  national  conversation  we  have  is 
what  tradeoffs  are  we  willing  to  make 
for  what  level  of  openness  and  what 
level  of  security.  That  really  hasn’t  be- 
gun to  take  place." 

Law  Enforcement  News  has  never 
previously  bestowed  its  People  of  the 
Year  honors  on  heroes,  and  never  be- 
fore has  the  honor  been  posthumous. 
Of  course,  never  before,  at  least  in  re- 
cent memory,  has  there  been  a day  like 
Sept.  11,2001.  A 19th  century  contem- 
porary of  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  the  Ameri 
can  essayist  and  philosopher  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  once  observed,  “A 
hero  is  no  braver  than  an  ordinary  man. 
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but  he  is  braver  five  minutes  longer." 
On  Sept.  11,  40  ordinary  men  and 
women  aboard  United  Flight  93  rose 
to  a level  of  bravery  even  they  might 
not  have  been  able  to  imagine  They 
were  braver  perhaps  10  minutes  longer 


— from  Todd  Bcamer's  "Let's  roll"  to 
the  moment  of  impact  — but  those  10 
minutes  set  a standard  of  ordinary -citi- 
zen heroism  and  involvement  in  fight- 
ing crime  that  others  would  do  well  to 
remember,  and  to  dare  to  emulate. 


The  honor  roll 


The  routes  of  the  four  planes  that  were  hijacked  on  Sept.  11.  (Courtesy  Richmond  Times-Dispatch) 


The  Law  Enforcement  News  People  of 
the  Year — the  40  passengers  and  crew 
who  pehshed  on  Flight  93: 

H Capt.  Jason  Dahl,  43,  the  pilot;  Den- 
ver. 

H First  Officer  Leroy  Homer  Jr.,  36; 
the  co-pilot;  Marlton,  N.J. 

H Lorraine  Bay,  58;  flight  attendant, 
East  Windsor,  N.J 
H Sandra  Bradshaw,  38;  flight 
attendant;  Greensboro,  N.C, 

H Wanda  Green,  49;  (light  attendant; 
Unden,  N.J. 

H CeeCee  Lyles,  33;  flight  attendant; 
Fori  Myers,  Fla.;  former  officer  and 
detective  for  the  Fort  Pierce.  Fla  , 
Police  Department. 

H Deborah  Welsh,  49;  flight 
attendant;  New  York. 

H Christian  Adams,  37;  Bad 
Kreuznach,  Germany;  deputy  director 
of  the  German  Wine  Institute. 

DTodd  Beamer,  32;  Cranbury,  N.J., 
sales  account  manager,  Oracle  Corp 

1)  Alan  Beaven,  48;  Oakland,  Calif., 
environmental  attorney,  former 
prosecutor  for  Scotland  Yard. 

H Mark  Bingham,  31;  San  Francisco; 
chiet  executive  otlicer,  The  Bingham 
Group,  a public  relations  firm. 

H Deora  Bodley,  20;  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  university  student. 

1)  Marion  Britton,  53;  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
assistant  regional  director,  U.S. 
Census  Bureau. 

1)  Thomas  E.  Burnett  Jr.,  38;  San 
Ramon,  Calif.;  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  operating  officer,  Thoratec 
Corp.,  a medical  research  company. 
H William  Cashman,  60;  North 
Bergen,  N.J. 

U Georgine  Rose  Corrigan,  56; 

Honolulu;  antiques  and  collectibles 
dealer. 

H Patricia  Cushing,  69;  Bayonne, 
N.J.;  retiree. 

H Joseph  Deluca,  49,  Ledgewood, 
N.J.;  systems  business  consultant, 
Pfizer  Consumer  Healthcare. 

H Patrick  "Joe"  Driscoll,  70; 
Manalapan,  N.J.;  retired  research 
director,  Bell  Communications. 

H Edward  Felt,  41;  Matawan,  N.J.; 


computer  engineer,  BEA  Systems 
H Jane  Folger,  73;  Bayintie,  N.J., 
retiree. 

D Colleen  Fraser,  51;  Elizabeth,  N.J.; 
vice  chairwoman,  the  New  Jersey 
Developmental  Disabilities  Council. 

H Andrew  Garcia,  62;  Portola  Valley, 
Calif.;  Industnal  products  salesman. 

H Jeremy  Gllck,  31 ; West  Milford, 

N.J.;  strategic  account  manager, 
Vividence  Inc. 

H Lauren  Grandcolas,  38,  San 
Rafael,  Calif.;  sales  representative, 
Good  Housekeeping  magazine. 

H Donald  F.  Green,  52;  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  vice  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  Safe  Flight 
Instrument  Corp. 

H Linda  Gronlund,  47;  Warwick,  N.Y.; 
attorney,  BMW  North  Amenca. 

1)  Richard  Guadagno,  38;  Eureka, 

Calif ; wildlife  photographer,  manager, 
Humboldt  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

1)  Toshlya  Kuge,  20;  Tokyo;  university 
student 

H Hilda  Marcin,  79;  Budd  Lake.  N.J  , 
retired  special  education  aide. 
HWateska  Martinez,  37  ; Jersey  City, 
NJ,  automation  specialist.  U S 
Census  Bureau 
1)  Nicole  Miller,  21 ; San  Jose,  Calif.; 
college  student 
I)  Louis  J.  Nacke,  42,  New  Hope,  Pa.; 
warehouse  operations  manager,  K-B 
Toys. 

H Donald  A.  Peterson,  66,  Spnng 
Lake,  N.J  ; retired  president, 
Continental  Electric  Co.;  missionary. 

H Jean  Hoadley  Peterson,  55;  Spnng 
Lake,  N.J;  missionary. 

H Mark  Rothenberg,  52;  Scotch 
Plains,  N.J.;  owner,  MDR  Global 
Resources. 

U Christine  Snyder,  32;  Kailua, 
Hawaii;  arborist.  Outdoor  Circle. 

I)  John  Tallgnanl,  72;  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.;  retired  bartender 
11  Honor  Elizabeth  Walnio,  27, 
Watchung,  N.J.;  district  manager, 
Discovery  Channel  stores. 

H Kristin  Gould  White,  65,  New  York; 
medical  journalist  and  researcher 


“ (l^wJSiaser;  Garcia;  GliAGrandcolas;  Greene;  Gronlund;  Guadagno;  Kuge;  Marcin.  Bottom  (1.-0:  Mart.nez;  Miller;  Nacke;  the  Petersons;  Rothenberg.  Snyder;  Talignani;  Wainio;  White. 
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tcct."  Things  change  when  the  battlefield  is  your  own  backyard  or 
mail  box  and  the  enemy  is  somewhere  in  your  midst.  Information 
gleaned  about  the  attackers  clearly  demonstrated  to  law  enforce- 
ment just  how  invisible  the  enemy  can  be  — hiding  within  plain 
sight,  as  it  were,  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 

Stretched  to  the  max 

Police  worked  long  hours  protecting  airports  and  other  trans- 
portation hubs,  buildings,  bridges,  reservoirs,  crops,  nuclear  power 
plants,  government  buildings  and  other  facilities,  often  working 
closely  with  the  National  Guard  and  military  reservists.  Already 
facing  an  ambitious  if  not  overwhelming  national  investigation,  an 
additional  and  unnecessary  burden  came  with  the  dramatic  increases 
in  the  occurrence  of  hoaxes,  both  for  bombs  and  anthrax.  (In  New 
York  City  in  just  one  day.  police  dealt  with  more  than  90  reports  of 
suspicious  packages  and  bomb  threats.)  Almost  immediately,  juris- 
dictions imposed  harsher  penalties  on  the  hoaxers.  When  biologi- 
cal weapons  were  introduced  into  the  mix,  the  nature  of  the  hoaxes 
became  even  more  complicated,  requiring  both  a public  health  and 
a law  enforcement  response  — a response  that  was  not  always  well 
coordinated. 

Overtime  reached  record-breaking  levels  in  the  course  of  an  ef- 
fort never  before  undertaken  by  the  country's  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies — an  effort  that  cannot  be  maintained  indefinitely  at  such  high 
levels  of  intensity.  As  the  year  ended,  police  found  themselves 
stretched  to  the  max.  Increases  in  responsibilities  of  this  magnitude 
do  not  come  without  a price.  Just  as  the  declining  crime  rate  is 
beginning  to  plateau  and  even  go  up  in  some  places,  police  are 
finding  themselves  faced  with  lots  to  do  amid  changing  priorities. 

To  make  matters  worse,  recruitment  is  still  down  and  attrition  is 
mounting  in  many  departments,  sometimes  as  a direct  result  of  the 
overtime  produced  by  the  terrorist  attacks.  As  the  nation  ratcheted 
up  its  military  defenses,  law  enforcement  agencies  were  hit  by  the 
call-up  of  military  reservists  thereby  further  depleting  police  ranks. 
Even  before  Sept  1 1 , policing  wrestled  with  the  serious  problem  of 
dwindling  ranks,  forcing  departments  to  cast  an  ever-widening  net 
for  recruits.  The  temptation  to  lower  standards,  always  a recipe  for 
trouble,  continued.  A number  of  departments  dropped  or  modified 
college  requirements.  Residency  requirements  received  a second 
look  and  were  often  dropped. 

While  personnel  shortages  were  bud  and  getting  worse  prior  to 
Sept.  11,  the  almost  overnight  growth  of  jobs  in  federal  law  en- 
forcement and  private  security  also  took  their  toll  on  local  policing. 
More  entry  level  and  management  positions  became  available  in 
both  fields,  drawing  growing  numbers  of  seasoned  personnel  from 
local  police  ranks.  As  luck  would  have  it,  though,  increased  job- 
lessness in  other  sectors  of  the  economy  may  ultimately  help  to 
increase  the  ranks  of  the  many  police  departments.  Yet  even  if  ap- 
plications go  up,  it  will  have  little  immediate  impact  on  the  loss  of 
supervisory  personnel,  a precarious  situation  sure  to  unfold  in  the 
near  future. 

Despite  new  and  expunded  responsibilities  for  police,  there  re- 
mains the  job  of  handling  routine  crime-fighting  activities  and  in- 
vestigation. No  one  wants  a return  to  the  early  1990s,  when  crime 
in  the  United  States  peaked  with  more  than  20,000  homicides.  With 
some  localities  already  seeing  signs  of  crime-rate  creep,  there  is  the 
danger  that  the  current  set  of  overshadowing  priorities  will  take 
time  and  personnel  away  from  effective  crime-reduction  strategics 
and  quulity-of-life  crime  initiatives.  Compounding  the  problem,  the 
economic  slowdown  that  occurred  early  in  2001  was  already  ne- 
cessitating cuts  in  many  departments  well  before  Sept.  1 1 . It  is  clear 
the  future  will  not  be  easy. 

But  “help  is  on  the  way,"  insists  Tom  Ridge,  the  former  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  who  heads  the  new  White  House  Office  of 
Homeland  Defense.  The  alerts  announced  by  his  office,  while  sen- 
sible. have  yet  to  be  translated  into  practical  deployment  issues  on 
the  ground  anil  in  the  pocketbook.  So  far,  the  Sept.  1 1 attacks  have 
cost  $700  million  in  added  public  safety  costs.  Making  war  is  costly 
and  it  became  all  too  clear  to  many  cities  that  federal  money  is 
urgently  needed  for  the  law  enforcement  effort  at  home.  While  Ridge 
has  conceded  that  it  could  take  months,  even  years,  to  build  a truly 
viable  homeland  defense  program,  policing's  more  immediate  needs 
include  help  in  protecting  vulnerable  targets,  training,  equipment 
and  enhanced  border  control.  Data  bases  need  to  be  integrated,  co- 
ordinated and.  in  some  cases,  built  from  scratch.  But  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  warfare,  whether  foreign  or  at  home,  is 
good  and  timely  intelligence.  The  events  of  Sept.  1 1 magnified  the 
urgent  need  for  information  on  the  local  level  and  the  need  for  en- 
hanced coordination  at  the  federal  level.  Law  enforcement  agen- 
cies nationwide  desperately  needed  information.  They  didn't  al- 
ways get  it. 

Learning  to  share 

Law  enforcement’s  “dirty  little  secret"  — that  intelligence  is 
not  often  shared  — became  household  news  and  a matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  country’s  homeland  security.  To  be  sure,  the  FBI 
had  been  having  a bad  year  even  before  Sept.  11:  Congressional 


oversight  hearings;  a pending  reorganization;  a document  foul-up 
that  forced  a delay  in  the  execution  of  Oklahoma  City  bomber  Timo- 
thy McVeigh,  and  the  discovery  of  an  agent  who  had  been  spying 
for  the  Russians. 

Many  in  New  York  law  enforcement  will  recall  the  FBI’s  at- 
tempt to  discredit  the  ATF  agent  who  had  found  the  vehicle  identi- 
fication number  — a crucial  piece  of  evidence  — from  the  truck 
involved  in  the  1993  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center,  as  a tell- 
ing example  of  the  bureau’s  steamrolling  over  a major  investiga- 
tions. It  certainly  did  not  help  the  bureau’s  image  when  it  was  learned 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Sept.  1 1 attacks  that  FBI  officials  refused  to 
approve  a wiretap  on  the  computer  of  Zacarias  Moussaoui.  the  al- 
leged 20th  hijacker.  After  the  attacks,  numerous  police  officials 
bitterly  complained  that  they  were  kept  in  the  dark  and  not  pro- 
vided with  enough  information  to  adequately  protect  the  public.  At 
year's  end.  relations  between  the  bureau  and  local  law  enforcement 
had  improved  in  some  areas,  but  for  the  most  part  signs  of  strain 
were  never  far  from  the  surface. 

A different  perspective  on  profiling 

Although  the  tensions  between  local  and  federal  law  enforce- 
ment often  ran  high,  it  still  came  as  a shock  to  many  in  policing 
when  the  Portland.  Ore.,  Police  Bureau  and  a handful  of  other  de- 
partments announced  that  they  would  not  assist  in  the  efforts  of 
federal  agents  to  interview  thousands  of  Middle  Eastern  subjects. 
Some  viewed  this  action  as  nothing  less  than  a dereliction  of  duty 
— a case  of  political  correctness  gone  too  far.  After  all,  some  main- 
tain. while  two  cities  were  attacked,  the  operatives  lived,  trained 
and  conspired  in  many  regions  of  the  country.  Nationwide  criminal 
investigations  have  always  been  part  of  police  work  and,  despite 
rivalries,  a fair  amount  of  cooperation  takes  place  regularly  in  law 
enforcement.  Given  the  current  threat  level,  inattention  in  one  place 
can  lead  to  devastation  in  another. 

“It  came  as  a shock  when  a 
handful  of  police  departments 
announced  they  would  not  assist 
in  federal  efforts  to  interview 
thousands  of  Middle  Eastern 
subjects.  Was  it  a case  of  political 
correctness  gone  too  far?” 


Still,  it  is  not  surprising  that  racial  profiling,  which  has  domi- 
nated policing  in  the  last  few  years,  remains  a sensitive  topic  even 
through  this  period  of  emergency.  Prior  to  the  attacks,  departments 
across  the  country  continued  to  be  obsessed  with  counting  stops  by 
race  and  issuing  policy  directives.  But  just  how  valuable  the  num- 
bers will  be  remains  to  be  seen  [see  Page  11].  What  did  become 
clear  during  the  year  was  that  in  the  aftermath  of  a racially  charged 
incident  or  some  kind  of  accusation  of  racism,  police  engage  in 
what  is  now  known  as  “depolicing."  Arrests  go  down  and  crime 
goes  up  largely  because  officers  simply  do  not  want  to  put  them- 
selves m harm’s  way.  While  it  is  easy  for  some  to  say  that  police 
should  continue  to  do  their  work  without  regard  for  the  media  blitz 
that  can  envelop  them,  that  would  appear  to  be  unrealistic. 

The  issue  of  racial  profiling  was  transformed  on  Sept.  1 1 . In  the 
aftermath  of  the  attacks,  pollsters  repeatedly  asked  the  public  about 
the  issue  of  profiling  — specifically  as  it  applies  to  Middle  Eastern 
men.  Those  queried  have  consistently  responded  that  law  enforce- 
ment should  not  ignore  the  obvious  similarities  among  those  who 
have  been  already  identified  in  connection  with  the  recent  threats 
and  attacks  against  this  country.  Solid  majorities  of  respondents  to 
two  polls  said  they  want  Arab-looking  travelers  singled  out  for  ex- 
tra scrutiny  at  airports.  Even  in  Detroit,  which  is  home  to  a large 
Arab- American  population,  a local  newspaper  reported  that  61  per- 
cent felt  "extra  questioning  or  inspections  are  justified."  One  can- 
not ignore  the  fact  that  the  Sept.  1 1 attacks,  as  well  as  other  attacks 
against  Americans  here  and  abroad,  were  all  committed  by  male 
Islamic  militants  of  Middle  Eastern  descent.  It  would  be  foolish 
and  potentially  futal  to  minimize  the  realities  of  this  threat.  As  then- 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldbeig  stated  in  1963,  echoing  the 
view  of  former  Justice  Robert  Jackson,  "while  the  Constitution  pro- 
tects against  invasions  of  individual  rights,  it  is  not  a suicide  pact." 

May  I see  your  papers,  please? 

The  issue  of  identifying  wrongdoers,  now  taking  on  new  defini- 
tion and  urgency,  was  on  the  police  agenda  even  before  the  attack. 
When  Tampa  used  sophisticated  facial-recognition  surveillance  dur- 
ing the  Super  Bowl,  public  opinion  was  accepting  but  cautious.  In 
today’s  environment,  such  systems  have  gained  in  popularity  and 


are  a welcome  asset  to  a security  system. 

The  year  also  brought  a surge  in  the  popularity  of  hand-held 
wireless  devices  that  allow  officers  to  quickly  and  unobtrusively 
check  criminal  data  bases.  Yet  of  all  the  issues  of  identification  that 
arose  in  2001 . primary  concern  focused  on  the  rapid  identification 
of  spores  and  microbes,  and  the  growing  problem  of  identity  theft 
and  fake  IDs.  Given  the  prevalence  of  fake  identification  through- 
out the  country,  a number  of  states  began  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  driver’s  licenses  in  hopes  of  making  them  more  difficult  to 
counterfeit.  One  idea  being  given  serious  consideration  in  the  af- 
termath of  Sept.  1 1 is  a high-tech  national  identification  card  for  all 
American  citizens.  A variation  of  this  theme  is  already  being  prac- 
ticed at  the  Mexican  border.  A new  “laser  visa,”  which  among  its 
features  includes  fingerprints  and  data  encrypted  in  magnetic  strips, 
is  required  of  Mexicans  who  cross  the  1.952-mile  border. 

The  thorny  issue  of  immigration  and  border  control,  long  a con- 
cern to  federal  and  local  jurisdictions  alike,  also  look  on  added  di- 
mensions after  Sept.  1 1,  as  it  became  eminently  clear  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  clueless  when  it  comes  to  accurate  and  up-to-date  knowl- 
edge of  non-citizens  in  the  United  States.  Inadequate  State 
Department  and  INS  policies  and  procedures,  a lack  of  enforce- 
ment and,  to  be  sure,  a lack  of  will  gave  the  United  States  a border 
more  porous  than  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan. 

Cooperation  with  the  INS  has  been  a mixed  bag  for  local  police. 
For  some  departments,  illegal  immigrants  are  often  victims  of  crimes 
and  in  an  effort  to  keep  crime  down,  departments  have  refused  to 
report  illegal  aliens  to  federal  authorities.  In  some  other  localities, 
complaints  to  federal  authorities  about  illegal  aliens  have  tended  to 
fall  on  deaf  ears,  so  the  locals  think,  “Why  bother?"  To  address 
current  concerns,  the  Justice  Department  has  elected  to  split  INS 
into  two  parts:  one  to  provide  service  to  immigrants  and  the  other 
to  patrol  the  nation’s  borders  to  block  the  entry  of  terrorists.  The 
attack  on  the  homeland  will  no  doubt  influence  future  relations  be- 
tween local  law  enforcement  and  federal  Immigration  and  State 
Department  officials,  particularly  in  terms  of  countries  that  overtly 
or  covertly  support  violence  against  America. 

In  the  post-9/1 1 era,  though,  reinforced  borders  and  revised  im- 
migration policies  might  seem  superfluous  without  an  accompany- 
ing beef-up  in  air  safety  and  security.  The  long-dormant  Sky  Mar- 
shal program  was  quickly  revived.  A new  law  enforcement  entity 
was  created  with  the  federalization  of  airport  passenger-  and  bag- 
gage-screening personnel,  who  have  been  the  focus  of  increasing 
public  outcry  over  repeated  (and  sometimes  egregious)  lapses  of 
security.  Planes  large  and  small  were  scrutinized,  as  even  low-fly- 
ing crop  dusters  became  a source  of  concern  amid  the  growing  spec- 
ter of  bioterrorism.  AWACS  surveillance  planes,  used  overseas  and 
in  the  Caribbean,  now  fly  missions  over  sensitive  taigets  in  the 
U.S..  and  the  rules  of  engagement  have  been  changed  for  fighter 
pilots  who  might  have  to  deal  with  another  commercial  jetliner  be- 
ing used  in  a terrorist  attack. 

A well  known  adage  warns  that  those  who  fail  to  leam  from 
history  are  condemned  to  repeat  it.  In  that  context,  consider  that  in 
1993,  when  the  World  Trade  Center  was  bombed  the  first  time,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  was  ordered  by  Congress 
to  track  more  than  half  a million  foreign  students  attending  col- 
leges in  the  United  States.  At  the  time,  civil  libertarians  success- 
fully opposed  this  initiative,  along  with  other  measures  intended  to 
keep  America  safe.  Since  then.  Palestinian  terrorists  have  been  ar- 
rested in  Brooklyn  for  conspiring  to  set  off  a bomb  in  the  New  York 
City  subway  system.  Plots  were  thwarted  to  bomb  the  Los  Angeles 
airport  and  the  Space  Needle  in  Seattle  on  the  eve  of  the  millen- 
nium. Then  came  Sept.  1 1 and,  predictably,  civil  libertarians  once 
again  rose  up  in  righteous  indignation.  Their  arguments  revolve 
around  the  idea  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  closely  look  at  the  many 
in  order  to  catch  the  few.  Should  they  prevail  again,  the  conse- 
quences could  be  mean  death  and  injury  to  thousands.  After  all,  it 
took  only  19  hijackers  to  kill  more  than  3,000.  It  is  unfathomable 
what  500  or  1 ,000  terrorists  on  American  soil  could  do. 

What  a difference  a year  makes 

It’s  hard  to  believe  that  just  12  months  ago  crime  was  down, 
public  safety  was  not  atop  the  public  agenda,  the  economy  was 
relatively  good  and  the  country  was  at  peace.  How  things  change. 
The  police  role  as  first  responders,  for  instance,  now  means  dealing 
with  the  terrifying  possibility  of  biological  and  nuclear  weapons. 
Law  enforcement  enters  2002  facing  a new  world  with  a new  and 
unconventional  enemy  posing  threats  that  must  be  anticipated  and 
prevented.  By  some  estimates,  more  than  50,000  people  have  passed 
through  the  A1  Qaeda  terrorist  training  camps.  The  terrorist  net- 
work reportedly  operates  in  60  countries,  and  no  doubt  some  of  its 
operatives  are  still  living  here.  Many  experts  believe  a wave  of 
terrorist  acts  is  likely  in  the  near  future.  In  the  months  ahead,  rou- 
tine will  reassert  itself  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  law 
enforcement's  daily  tasks  will  dominate  the  day.  But  as  time  goes 
by.  it  will  be  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  — for  police  as  well  as 
for  the  military  — the  war  on  terrorism  can  be  won  through  good 
intelligence  and  vigilance,  just  as  it  can  be  lost  through  compla- 
cency and  naivetd 
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Frozen  moments  — images  from  2001 


People  run  for  their  lives  along  Broadway  on  Sept.  11,  chased  by  the 
cloud  of  dust  and  smoke  from  the  collapsing  World  Trade  Center. 


(Above)  FBI  agents  (in  black  face 
masks)  are  helped  by  firefighters 
in  a decontamination  effort  at 
American  Media  Inc.  in  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  Oct.  9,  after  a worker 
at  the  publishing  company  died 
from  exposure  to  anthrax. 

(Right)  The  envelope  addressed 
to  Senate  Majority  Leader  Tom 
Daschle  that  brought  the  anthrax 
scare  inside  the  Beltway. 
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U.S.  marshals  stand  guard  at  Washington’s  Reagan  National  Airport 
on  Oct.  4,  as  the  airport  finally  reopened  after  the  Sept.  11  attacks. 


>„e  wall  of  the  Pentagon  is  a smoking  wreck  after  it  was  hit  by  the  hijacked  American  Airlines  Flight  77. 


With  the  Empire  State  Building,  New  York’s  once  and  future  tallest 
building,  at  left,  the  remains  of  the  World  Trade  Center  continue  to 
billow  smoke  in  the  distance. 


Seen  from 
hundreds  of 
miles  overhead 
by  Space 
Imaging’s 
IKONOS 
satellite, 
smoke  and  dust 
obscure  the 
area  of  lower 
Manhattan 
where  the 
1,350-foot  twin 
towers  of  the 
World  Trade 
Center  stood 
just  three 
hours  earlier 
on  Sept.  11. 
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2001  — the  year  in  review: 

Has  the  DARE  curriculum  gone  to  pot? 


DARE  — Drug  Abuse  Resistance 
Education  — remains  the  most  widely 
used  anti-drug  program  in  the  nation, 
but  the  defection  this  year  of  a number 
of  medium  and  large  cities,  coupled 
with  increasing  criticism  by  research- 
ers, finally  forced  a change  in  curricu- 
lum and  the  initiative’s  first-ever  evalu- 


ation. 

In  danger  of  losing  federal  funding, 
DARE  officials  finally  conceded  in 
February  that  their  program  needed  an 
overhaul.  In  1999,  federal  education 
officials  said  they  would  no  longer  al- 
low schools  to  spend  money  from  the 
Office  of  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools 


on  the  DARE  program  because  it  had 
not  been  scientifically  proven  effective. 

In  September,  a six-year  study  re- 
leased by  the  National  Center  on  Ad- 
diction and  Substance  Abuse  found  that 
DARE  courses  and  zero-tolerance  poli- 
cies are  ineffective  in  preventing  drug 
use  among  middle  and  high  school  stu- 


dents. The  program  shows  little  evi- 
dence, it  said,  of  "any  extended  impact 
on  student  smoking,  drinking  or  drug 
use.”  Some  61  percent  of  high  school- 
age  teens  and  40  percent  of  middle 
school-age  children  told  researchers 
that  drugs  are  used,  kept  and  sold  in 
their  schools. 


With  $13.7  million  in  funding  pro- 
vided to  DARE  last  year  by  the  Robert 
Wood  Johnson  Foundation,  a health- 
care philanthropy,  the  development  of 
a new  anti-drug  curriculum  got  under- 
way at  the  University  of  Akron.  The 
redesign  and  subsequent  longitudinal 
study  will  be  carried  out  by  the  former 
director  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  Zili  Sloboda.  In  response 
to  a key  complaint  by  researchers  about 
DARE  — that  officers  served  as  lec- 
turers to  students  — the  redesigned  pro- 
gram will  emphasize  role-playing,  with 
police  acting  as  coaches.  Students  will 
be  encouraged  to  challenge  social 
norms  in  discussion  groups.  Also,  the 
program  will  focus  on  seventh-  and 
ninth-graders,  which  are  said  to  be  the 
years  when  drug  experimentation  is 
more  likely. 

The  new  curriculum  will  be  tried  out 
first  in  New  York.  Baltimore,  Houston. 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Ange- 
les. in  80  high  schools  and  the  176 
middle  schools  that  feed  into  them.  Half 
will  use  the  revised  approach  and  the 
others  the  old  DARE  curriculum.  Stu- 
dents will  be  surveyed  before  and  after 
the  seventh  and  ninth  grades,  and  more 
extensively  after  eighth.  10th  and  11th 
grades.  Sloboda  told  The  New  York 
Times. 

Said  former  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Laurie  Robinson:  "A  decision 
was  made  in  (the  Justice  Department], 
sitting  around  Janet  Reno's  conference 
table,  that  we  should  mend  it.  not  end 
it.  We  were  realists.” 

Although  DARE  remains  extremely 
popular  with  law  enforcement,  it  lost 
some  ground  last  year. 

In  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  school  dis- 
trict officials  said  in  April  that  they 
would  be  replacing  DARE  in  elemen- 
tary schools  with  a locally  developed 
approach.  Schools  there  will  continue 
to  teach  the  DARE  program’s  three 
main  principles:  building  decision-mak- 
ing skills  to  resist  drugs,  peer  pressure 
and  violence;  the  emotional,  social  and 
economic  effects  of  drugs;  and  provid- 
ing alternatives  to  drug  use.  But  instead 
of  the  17  hours  a year  the  DARE  pro- 
gram takes,  the  Council  Bluffs  curricu- 
lum will  take  four  hours  a year. 

Officers  involved  in  the  three-year- 
old  TEAM  Nebraska  anti -drug  program 
in  Omaha  will  focus  their  efforts  on 
fifth-graders  in  just  a few  schools  each 
quarter.  The  modification  Mil  allow 
them  to  develop  relationships  with 
youngsters  over  the  course  of  an  entire 
three-month  period 

The  Nueces  County,  Texas. 
Sheriff's  Department  decided  in  Sep- 
tember that  it  will  no  longer  use  drug- 
forfeiture  money  to  pay  for  the  DARE 
program.  The  department  previously 
lost  its  county  funding  for  DARE  in 
1999. 


MOVING? 
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Enforcement  News 
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Special  Agent,  you’ll  not  only  lie  given  the  badge  to 
bring  these  criminals  to  justice,  you’ll  also  have  the 
collective  resources  of  a federal  law  enforcement 
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law  enforcement  investigative  tools  — everything 
from  electronic  surveillance,  to  cyberspace,  to  e- 
commcrcc  tracking,  to  infiltrating  criminal  gangs  by 
following  financial  trails.  And,  because  many  financial 
crimes  do  not  stop  at  U.S.  borders,  your  expertise 
may  also  be  required  to  track  them  internationally 
through  the  use  of  computers  and  other  means. 

Or  you  may  lie  assigned  to  special  assignments  such 
as  multi-agency  task  forces,  presidential  campaign 
protective  assignments,  or  the  undercover  cadre. 
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2001  — the  year  in  review: 


Funding  cut  for  a police  “secret  weapon” 


Funding  for  the  Justice 
Department’s  Office  of  Community 
Oriented  Policing  Services  took  a beat- 
ing in  2001,  with  President  Bush  pro- 
posing a 17-percent  reduction  in  fund- 
ing for  the  program,  yet  the  concept  of 
community  policing  remained  alive  and 
well  around  the  country.  And  in  the  af- 
termath of  the  Sept.  1 1 attacks,  com- 
munity policing  took  on  even  greater 
importance  as  chiefs  touted  their  efforts 
as  local  law  enforcement's  secret 
weapon  against  terrorism. 

In  April,  funding  for  the  COPS  of- 
fice was  set  to  drop  from  $1.03  billion 
to  $855  million  Republicans  at  the  time 
said  that  the  Clinton  administration’s 
1994  initiative  had  run  its  course.  Af- 
ter meeting  its  goal  of  putting  nearly 
100,000  new  officers  on  the  street,  they 
said,  the  money  should  be  put  toward 
other  programs,  including  an  initiative 
to  help  schools  hire  1 .500  new  security 
officers  and  upgrade  police  technology 
and  crime  labs. 

Six  months  later,  community  polic- 
ing initiatives  were  being  held  up  by 
chiefs  as  the  nation's  "No.  1 line  of 
defense.”  Minneapolis  Police  Chief 
Robert  K.  Olson,  president  of  the  Po- 


Drug  traffickers  might  have  been 
deterred  immediately  following  the 
events  of  Sept.  1 1 . but  they  did  not  stay 
that  way  for  long,  as  shown  by  a 
double-digit  increase  in  the  number  of 
seizures  made  at  the  nation's  borders 
and  ports  of  entry  during  October  and 
November  of  2001. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the 
terrorist  attacks,  seizures  of  marijuana 
and  heroin  from  Mexico  plummeted  by 
an  estimated  80  percent.  At  the  Cana- 
dian border,  there  was  a 60-percent  drop 
in  seizures  of  Ecstasy  and  high-grade 
marijuana.  But  a Coast  Guard  spokes- 
man said  the  agency  is  interdicting 
drugs  at  sea  at  almost  pre-Sept.  1 1 lev- 
els. Joint  patrols  involving  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Navy  resulted  in  the  sei- 
zures of  two  shipments  from  vessels  off 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  Central  America. 

And  along  the  Canadian  border, 
agents  seized  326  percent  more  drugs 
from  trucks,  ships  and  planes  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  October  and  Novem- 
ber. The  overall  increase  was  66  per- 
cent at  all  borders  and  ports  of  entry. 

In  New  York,  agents  for  the  office 
of  the  city's  special  narcotics  prosecu- 
tor, Bridget  G.  Brennan,  seized  1,679 
pounds  of  cocaine  between  Sept.  1 1 and 
Dec.  30,  compared  with  1,082  pounds 
during  that  same  period  in  2000;  725 
pounds  of  marijuana  as  compared  to  a 
pound  and  a half;  and  302,000  Ecstasy 
pills  as  compared  with  1 ,0 1 1 Brennan 
said  her  office  also  seized  $4.2  million 
in  drug  trafficking  money  as  compared 
with  $600,000  during  the  same  three 
months  last  year. 

"There  has  been  a definite  unin- 
tended consequence  of  the  effort  against 
terror:  we  are  doing  a better  job  of  keep- 
ing  illegal  drugs  out  of  the  United 
States."  said  Customs  Service  Commis- 
sioner Robert  C Bonner. 

But  it  is  unclear  whether  the  increase 
means  that  federal  agencies  are  inter- 
cepting a bigger  share  of  the  total  vol- 
ume of  drugs  smuggled  into  the  U.S.. 
or  that  traffickers  are  simply  sending 


lice  Executive  Research  Forum,  was 
one  of  many  chiefs  who  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  concept  of  community 
policing  not  get  lost  in  the  wake  of  the 
attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and 
the  Pentagon.  With  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Middle  Eastern  immigrants 
resettled  in  major  cities,  he  said,  law 
enforcement  should  enhance  commu- 
nity tics  and  work  to  establish  positive 
communication  with  newcomers. 

His  assertion  was  echoed  by  chiefs 
Michael  Chitwood  of  Portland,  Maine, 
and  Chris  Magnus  of  Fargo,  N.D.  Said 
Chitwood:  "We’re  certainly  going  to 
continue  the  community  policing  pro- 
gram. We  have  a very  extensive  pro- 
gram and  1 think  we  need  it  now  more 
than  ever." 

A strong  partnership  with  the  com- 
munity, said  Magnus,  allows  the  depart- 
ment to  rely  on  the  public  to  be  alert  to 
suspicious  activities. 

One  frequent  adjunct  to  community 
policing,  the  "Broken  Windows" 
theory,  was  challenged  in  February  by 
a National  Institute  of  Justice  study 
which  posited  that  trust  amongst  neigh- 
bors plays  a far  greater  role  in  the  sup- 
pression of  crime  than  addressing  ex- 


more.  “It  could  be  either,  or  both,"  Joe 
Keefe,  chief  of  operations  for  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  told  The 
New  York  Times.  “It's  too  early  to  tell." 

What  is  known  by  now.  however,  is 
that  drug  prices  and  availability  have 
not  fallen,  despite  the  heightened  secu- 
rity. It  is  far  too  early  to  know  yet  what 
effect  the  fall  of  the  Taliban  regime  in 
Afghanistan  will  have  on  the  heroin 
supply.  Afghanistan  produces  about  75 
percent  of  the  world's  heroin,  with  most 
of  that  going  to  Western  Europe. 

Seattle  Police  Chief  Gil  Kerli- 
kowske  told  The  Times  that  the  steady 
prices  of  drugs  in  his  city  indicate  that 
“estimates  of  what  is  coming  into  the 
country  may  have  been  wrong  and  that 
far  more  drugs  were  coming  into  the 
country  than  we  were  aware  of." 

And  problems  caused  by  drugs  pro- 
duced within  the  country,  such  as  meth- 
amphetamine  and  the  prescription  pain- 
killer OxyContin,  did  not  disappear  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  attacks. 

OxyContin,  a synthetic  morphine 
used  to  treat  chronic  pain  from  cancer 
and  other  illnesses,  was  identified  last 
year  by  law  enforcement  authorities  as 
the  next  big  narcotic  scourge.  In  some 
regions,  it  has  appeared  to  live  up  to 
those  expectations. 

Dubbed  “hillbilly  heroin."  the  drug 
produces  an  intense  high  when  the  1 2- 
hour  time-release  mechanism  in  its 
coating  is  crushed.  Users  than  snort  the 
drug  or  inject  it. 

In  2001,  police  along  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  found  themselves  responding 
to  dozens  of  pharmacy  robberies  in  cit- 
ies from  Maine  to  Virginia.  OxyContin 
has  been  blamed  for  more  than  100 
deaths  nationwide  and  is  suspected  in 
at  least  100  more  since  it  came  on  the 
market  in  1996.  Several  residents  of  Lee 
County.  Va..  pleaded  guilty  in  October 
to  selling  more  than  $2.5  million  worth 
of  OxyContin  over  a three-year  period. 
The  arrests  followed  a yearlong  inves- 
tigation by  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  Virginia.  West  Virginia.  Kentucky 


temal  signs  of  disorder. 

Researchers  Stephen  W. 
Raudenbush  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  Robert  J.  Sampson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  found  poverty  to  be 
the  single  most  important  influential 
factor  in  determining  the  level  of  com- 
munity disorder.  A “collective  effi- 
ciency." or  combination  of  community 
cohesion  and  informal  social  control 
exerted  by  residents,  can  be  a mitigat- 
ing factor.  Observed  disorder  was  low 
in  those  neighborhoods  where  residents 
acted  as  "guardians."  the  study  noted. 

Dr.  George  L.  Kelling,  a professor 
of  criminal  justice  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity who  co-authored  both  the  original 
“broken  windows"  study  and  a 
followup,  harshly  criticized  the  authors' 
methodology  and  accused  them  of  us- 
ing their  misinterpretation  of  his  study 
to  “catapult  their  own  ideas  faster  fur- 
ther." Neither  he  nor  his  co-authors. 
James  Q.  Wilson  and  Catherine  M. 
Coles,  advocate  a “tougher  broken  win- 
dows approach,"  he  said.  In  fact,  said 
Kelling,  he  and  Coles  went  out  of  their 
way  in  the  followup  study.  "Fixing  Bro- 
ken Windows,"  to  disavow  any  "high- 
handed police  tactics." 


and  Tennessee. 

Virginia  State  Police  in  April  inves- 
tigated the  theft  of  $12,000  worth  of 
the  drug  from  a Fairfax  pharmacy,  and 
a man  was  arrested  in  Manassas  after 
allegedly  stealing  90  bottles  of  the  pain- 
killer from  a Fauquier  County  drug 
store.  Other  incidents  last  year  involv- 
ing the  drug  included  a man  arrested 
by  the  Summit  County,  Ohio,  Sheriff’s 
Office  for  using  a butcher's  knife  to 
steal  1,400  pills. 

In  the  Midwest  and  Far  West,  au- 
thorities hoping  to  stop  the  spread  of 
melhamphetamine  called  on  non-law 
enforcement  personnel  for  additional 
help.  State  officials  in  Nebraska  enlisted 
the  assistance  of  farmers  and  farm  co- 
op employees  by  presenting  a meth  lab 
recognition  class  in  March  for  some  50 
employees  to  raise  awareness  of  the 
products  used  to  make  the  drug,  such 
as  the  fertilizer  anhydrous  ammonia. 

Elsewhere  in  2001: 

H Missouri  State  Senator  Anita 
Yeckel  (R. -Sunset  Hills)  said  in  March 
she  would  sponsor  a measure  to  restrict 
the  amount  of  pseudoephedrine  that 
could  be  sold  by  retailers.  The  drug, 
found  in  cold  medication,  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  meth  production.  The  bill 
would  ban  the  sale  of  more  than  three 
packages  in  a single  transaction. 

H The  St.  Charles  County.  Mo  , 
Sheriffs  Department  will  use  a $95,256 
grant  from  the  DEA  to  hire  personnel 
and  buy  equipment  under  an  emergency 
"methamphetamine  hot  spots  agree- 
ment" approved  in  February  by  the 
County  Council. 

H A home-based  meth  "factory"  in 
South  Riverside.  Calif.,  believed  to 
have  been  producing  $3  million  ol  the 
drug  per  week  was  shut  down  by  po- 
lice in  March.  The  search  warrant  was 
executed  after  a six-month  investiga- 
tion by  the  West  County  Narcotics  Task 
Force. 

H Over  the  past  10  years,  the  num- 
ber of  those  seeking  treatment  for  meth- 
amphetamine abuse  in  Utah  County. 


Around  the  country,  police  ugcneics 
continued  to  launch  new  community 
policing  initiatives  which  served  to  re- 
inforce their  commitment  to  the  phi- 
losophy: 

H In  Putnam  County.  W.Va.,  the 
sheriff's  department  in  October  imple- 
mented Operation  Are  You  OK?,  a pro- 
gram aimed  at  ensuring  thut  the 
jurisdiction's  elderly  or  disabled  resi- 
dents are  safe. 

H The  Clearwater,  Fla.,  Police  De- 
partment. in  conjunction  with  a local 
social  service  agency,  purchased  a plot 
of  land  it  will  turn  into  a playground. 
The  groundbreaking  was  to  take  place 
on  Sept.  22. 

H Justice  Department  officials  in 
March  cited  the  Rock  Hill.  S.C.,  Police 
Department's  community  policing  pro- 
grams as  one  of  nine  model  approaches 
to  applying  the  concept. 

H East  Hartford.  Conn.,  Police  Chief 
Mark  J.  Sirois  eliminated  the  agency’s 
public  housing  outreach  division  in 
June  so  that  a community  policing  con- 
cept could  be  integrated  department- 
wide. 

D Virginia  Tech  campus  Police 
Chief  Debra  Duncan  in  October  pre- 


Utah,  has  increased  by  5,000  percent. 

U Researchers  last  year  reported  that 
the  brains  of  methamphetamine  addicts 
remain  permanently  dumaged  even  af- 
ter they  stop  taking  the  drug.  A study 
released  in  March  by  The  American 
Journal  of  Psychiatry  was  the  first  to 
find  a direct  link  between  meth  use  and 
learning  and  memory  deficits.  Addicts 
were  found  to  have  nearly  25  percent 
less  dopamine,  a brain  chemical  that 
regulates  pleasure  and  movement,  ihun 
non-users. 

There  was  action  by  lawmakers  at 
the  federal,  state  and  local  levels,  too. 
as  old  drug  laws  were  reviewed  and 
new  measures  enforced. 

H New  York  Gov.  George  Pataki 
proposed  in  February  that  the  stale’s 
harsh  Rockefeller-era  drug  laws  be  re- 
vised. Under  Pataki 's  plan  — which  by 
year’s  end  had  not  been  carried  out  — 
mandatory  prison  sentences  would  have 
been  reduced;  treatment  options  made 
available  for  nonviolent  repeat  offend- 
ers; and  a modicum  of  discretion  re- 
lumed to  sentencing  judges.  Pataki's 
initiative  was  criticized  by  the  state's 
district  attorneys  association,  which 
considers  the  sentencing  laws  a highly 
effective  tool  in  combating  driig  traf- 
ficking. 

H As  many  as  42,000  applicants  for 
federal  student  loans  could  be  affected 
by  the  enforcement  of  a law  which  de- 
nies financial  aid  to  those  who  either 
admit  to  a recent  drug  conviction  or 
leave  the  question  blank  on  the  aid  ap- 
plications. Representative  Barney 
Frank  (D.-Mass.)  led  a campaign  last 
year  to  have  the  measure  repealed.  In 
February.  Frank  introduced  legislation 
that  would  overturn  the  law 

H The  2002  budget  unveiled  by 
President  Bush  in  March  proposed 
slashing  the  Drug  Elimination  Program, 
a $3 10-million  initiative  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  which  funds  law  en- 
forcement and  crime  prevention  initia- 
tives in  the  nation's  public  housing. 


sented  n new  mission  statement  that 
emphasizes  “developing  partnerships." 

The  shift  to  n community-oriented  ap- 
proach was  met  with  skepticism  from 
both  officers  and  students. 

H Santa  Ann,  Calif,,  police  in  Octo- 
ber held  a street  fair  in  culmination  of 
Operation  Orion,  a federally-funded 
program  thut  resulted  in  dozens  of  drug 
and  weapons  arrests. 

H Nearly  nine  out  of  10  Lake  Os- 
wego, Ore.,  residents  surveyed  by  the 
police  department  vqd  they  want  offic- 
ers to  interact  mow  will)  residents  out- 
side of  their  patrol  cars.  Visibility  was 
the  most  beneficial  use  of  police  time, 
according  to  36  percent  sampled,  while 
32  percent  cited  working  with  children 
and  teens. 

H Marietta,  Gu..  police  began  hand- 
ing out  (Hiding  cards  to  children  as  pnrt 
of  an  ongoing  community  outreach  pro- 
gram. Collecting  nine  cards  will  cam  u 
child  a friendly  visit  from  an  officer  at 
their  school  and  a tour  of  police  head- 
quarters. 

U The  Key  Largo,  Fla.,  Police  De- 
partment in  September  launched  a pro- 
gram that  uses  volunteers  to  check  on 
vacationing  residents'  homes.  The  goal 
of  the  initiative  was  to  curb  a burr  n- 
ing  buiglury  problem  which  grcv  i 
187  incidents  during  the  first  six  n .is  ' * 
of  2000  to  202  during  the  same  period 
last  ycur. 

II  Under  a plan  presented  in  Novem- 
ber by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart 
ment  and  a community  leaders,  bilin 
gual  officers  will  be  assigned  for  one 
year  each  to  the  section  of  the  Boyle 
Heights  neighborhoods  thut  fulls  be- 
tween the  Los  Angeles  River  and  the 
Santa  Ana  Freeway.  Also  included  in 
the  project  is  the  24-hour  presence  of 
ut  least  two  officers  in  the  urea. 
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Drug  traffic  rolls  on  despite  terror 
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2001  — the  year  in  review: 

A new  look  at  USA’s 
porous  borders 


A sign  warns  would-be  border  crossers  of  the  extreme  temperatures  they  may  face  in 
the  Arizona  desert.  (Photo:  Rebecca  Phares) 


In  ihe  months  prior  to  Sept.  II.  the  nation's 
immigration  and  border  control  problems  were 
much  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  — focused 
primarily  on  keeping  Mexican  nationals  on  their 
side  of  the  line.  But  that  was  then. 

Now.  in  the  aftermath  of  the  terrorist  attacks, 
few  if  any  policies  regarding  foreigners  have  failed 
to  come  under  intense  scrutiny.  All  19  men  in- 
volved in  the  four  hijackings  had  entered  the 
United  States  oil  Valid  visas,  but  two  had  over- 
stayed their  limit  and  one  did  not  comply  with  the 
visa's  requirements.  Since  Sept.  1 1,  a crackdown 
has  been  implemented  on  those  whose  have  vio- 
lated the  terms  of  the  visas,  particularly  those 
granted  to  students;  the  nation’s  border  with 
Canada  has  been  massively  fortified,  and  a visa- 
waiver  program  with  countries  considered  "low 
risk"  is  being  reassessed. 

H Agents  with  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service's  San  Diego  regional  office  ar- 
rested 10  students  in  December  from  Middle  East- 
ern or  central  Asian  countries  in  what  one  official 
described  us  an  initiul  application  of  the  new 
policy.  The  students  were  said  to  have  either  not 
been  properly  enrolled  in  accredited  institutions 
or  had  overstayed  their  visas.  Their  cases  will  be 
handled  by  special  immigration  courts.  The  sweep, 
which  concentrated  on  students  from  Iran,  Iraq. 
Sudan.  Pakistan.  I ibya,  Saudi  Arabia,  Afghani- 
stan and  Yemen,  was  done  with  the  cooperation 
of  local  universities.  It  was  the  result  of  a survey 
of  just  35  of  the  280  certified  institutions  in  San 
Diego  and  Imperial  counties.  One  student  was 
released  after  it  was  found  that  the  school  pro- 
vided incorrect  information.  "We  plan  to  continue 
to  do  this."  one  INS  official  told  The  New  York 
Times.  “This  is  the  first  phase." 

1 In  December,  the  INS  began  entering  the 
names  of  314.000  immigrants  who  have  violated 
their  visas  and  have  final  deportation  orders 
against  them  into  the  FBI's  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center  (NCIC)  dniu  base.  The  system  has 
never  been  used  for  this  purpose,  although  the  INS 
had  previously  entered  the  names  of  some  1 25,000 
immigrants  with  criminal  records  into  the  data 
base.  "This  is  going  to  give  us  a better  opportu- 


nity to  find  these  folks."  said  Bill  Strassbcrger.  an 
INS  spokesman.  Should  local  law  enforcement 
find  a visa  violator  while  doing  an  NCIC  check, 
he  said,  they  will  need  to  contact  immigration 
authorities. 

H Under  a pact  signed  by  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
last  month,  the  two  nations  will  share  informa- 
tion on  arrivals  to  major  airports  to  identify  as 
early  as  possible  people  to  be  placed  on  watch 
lists.  The  pact  will  also  force  refugees  to  seek  asy- 
lum in  the  country  of  their  amval  rather  than  die 
most  accommodating  nation,  and  both  countries 
will  work  to  develop  "smart"  travel  documents 
using  eye  scans  and  other  high-tech  identification 
methods.  The  agreement  was  signed  by  Attorney 
General  John  Ashcroft  in  Ottawa  on  Dec.  3.  one 
day  after  an  announcement  that  400  National 
Guard  troops  would  be  stationed  along  the  4,000- 
mile  border.  Military  helicopters  will  also  patrol 
rural  areas. 

H Later  that  month,  a declaration  between 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  was  signed  which  calls  for  a 
30-point  "action  plan"  that  includes  intelligence 
sharing,  passenger  information  on  flights  between 
the  two  countries  and  visa  coordination.  Officials 
also  agreed  to  conduct  a joint  anti-terrorism  exer- 
cise in  2003. 

U A visa-waiver  pilot  program  instituted  in 
1988,  which  allows  foreigners  from  a number  of 
countries  to  bypass  the  visa  process,  came  under 
scrutiny  in  October.  The  system  permits  visitors 
from  29  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  the  Middle  East 
and  South  America  to  fill  out  forms  en  route  to 
the  U.S.  and  thereby  quickly  pass  through  Cus- 
toms upon  amval.  The  program  reportedly  has 
created  a black  market  for  stolen  or  fraudulent 
passports  from  visa-waiver  countries.  One  of  those 
convicted  in  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing  in 
1993  entered  the  United  States  in  this  manner. 
Despite  this,  however,  the  program  was  made  per- 
manent by  Congress  last  year.  Said  Representa- 
tive Sheila  Jackson  Lee  (D  -Texas):  “We  were 
operating  within  the  framework  of  the  time  The 
various  fractures  of  the  program  were  not  consid- 
ered so  overwhelming  that  they  couldn't  be  fixed 
with  pending  legislation."  Jackson  called  for  an 


immediate  hearing  to  determine  whether  the  sys- 
tem should  be  "eliminated,  downsized  or  further 
restricted." 

U Orange  County,  Calif.,  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities in  November  will  allow  police  to  cite  and 
release  people  accused  of  minor  offenses  if  they 
can  show  identity  cards  issued  by  the  Mexican 
consulate  as  proof  of  their  citizenship. 

H The  Nassau  County.  N.  Y..  Police  Department 
teamed  up  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  Decem- 
ber to  patrol  the  local  waterways.  While  the  two 
agencies  have  joined  forces  in  the  past  forsearch- 
and-rescue  efforts,  this  would  mark  the  first  time 
that  personnel  will  be  frequenting  each  other's 
watercraft.  They  will  also  share  intelligence. 

51  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  law  en- 
forcement from  Hot  Springs  County.  Wyo.,  and 
the  cities  of  Lander  and  Riverton,  reached  an 
agreement  in  January  with  the  Shoshone  and 
Arapaho  tribes  allowing  police  to  make  arrests  at 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  without  juris- 
dictional concerns. 


HThe  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
announced  in  November  that  it  would  hire  an  ad- 
ditional 75  agents  to  patrol  Michigan's  border 
crossings  with  Canada.  There  are  currently  55  in- 
spectors posted  at  the  Detroit-Windsor  Thnnel  and 
bridges  in  Detroit.  Port  Huron  and  Sault  Ste. 
Mane  A report  by  a Senate  subcommittee  in  July 
found  Detroit’s  border  crossing  insufficiently 
staffed.  A total  of  174  inspectors  are  needed  at 
the  Ambassador  Bridge  and  Detroit-Windsor  Tun- 
nel; there  are  currently  23. 

U The  United  States  agreed  in  September  to 
supply  three  more  surveillance  helicopters  and  75 
more  INS  agents  to  an  area  along  the  Arizona 
border  known  as  the  “devil's  corridor."  to  ensure 
that  illegal  aliens  left  stranded  in  the  desert  by 
smugglers  do  not  die  of  exposure.  In  May,  more 
than  a dozen  were  killed  when  they  were  left  with- 
out water  in  a region  where  temperatures  soared 
to  115  degrees.  Additional  patrols  by  both  U.S. 
and  Mexican  authorities  will  automatically  be  trig- 
gered when  the  temperature  reaches  100  degrees. 


Policing  can  be  a regular  riot 
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The  streets  of  Cincinnati  convulsed  for  three  days  following  the  shooting 
on  April  7 of  an  unarmed  black  teenager,  Timothy  Thomas,  by  a white  police 
officer.  Rioting  broke  out  on  April  9 and  by  the  next  day,  police  in  riot  gear  were 
firing  rubber  bullets  and  tear  gas  into  a crowd  that  had  smashed  store  windows 
and  begun  looting  neighborhood  businesses  in  Over-the-Rhine,  the  community 
where  the  shooting  took  place.  An  8 p.m.  to  6 a.m.  curfew  imposed  by  Mayor 
Charlie  Luken  on  April  12  remained  in  place  until  the  16th.  Later  in  the  year,  the 
state  of  Ohio  gave  the  city  $1 .49  million  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  riots. 

The  money  will  be  used  primarily  to  cover  police  overtime,  said  officials.  Officer 
Stephen  Roach,  who  fatally  shot  Thomas,  was  acquitted  of  misdemeanor 
charges  of  negligent  homicide  and  obstructing  official  business.  He  later 
resigned  from  the  department  after  he  was  transferred  to  vehicle-impound 
duties. 

In  March,  police  chiefs  from  Philadelphia;  Seattle;  Austin,  Texas;  Fresno, 
Calif.,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  had  gathered  to  assess  why  Mardi  Gras  festivities  in 
a number  of  cities  resulted  in  rioting  and  other  violence.  In  Seattle,  one  person 
was  killed  and  70  others  were  injured.  Philadelphia  police  found  themselves 
hindered  by  their  own  barricades,  which  were  knocked  down  when  a crowd  of 
some  40,000  became  more  drunk  and  unruly  as  the  night  progressed.  Sixty- 
eight  arrests  were  made  for  underage  drinking  and  disorderly  conduct,  among 
other  offenses.  In  Austin,  police  used  tear  gas  and  rubber  bullets  to  break  up  a 
crowd  of  100,000  pre-Mardi  Gras  revelers.  There  were  31  injuries  reported. 
And  in  Fresno,  40  businesses  were  damaged  when  police  turned  away  crowds 
from  the  event,  held  in  a fenced-off  area.  According  to  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum,  which  convened  the  summit  meeting,  the  dynamics  in  each 
city  seemed  to  be  the  same:  large  numbers  of  underage  youths  fueled  by 
alcohol  and  packed  into  a small  area. 
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Sept.  11 

One  could  make  a compelling  ar- 
gument that  there  was  one  FBI  before 
Sept.  11,  shaken  by  scandal  and  mis- 
management, and  entirely  another  af- 
ter the  terrorist  attacks,  when  the  na- 
tion looked  to  its  premier  law  enforce- 
ment agency  to  hunt  down  the  men  who 
brought  down  the  World  Trade  Center 
and  devastated  the  Pentagon.  What  re- 
mained the  same,  in  the  minds  of  many 
police  chiefs,  was  the  bureau’s  contin- 
ued unwillingness  to  change  a culture 
that  had  long  kept  local  authorities  on 
the  outside  looking  in. 

“There  are  some  very,  very  senous 
management  problems  at  the  FBI.”  said 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  chairman 
Patrick  Leahy  (D.-Vt.)  in  July,  one  day 
after  the  bureau  announced  it  could  not 
account  for  449  guns  and  184  comput- 
ers that  turned  up  missing  after  an  in- 
ventory. The  loss  of  the  weapons,  which 
included  everything  from  standard-is- 
sue revolvers  to  machine  guns,  was  at- 
tributed by  the  FBI  to  sloppy  record 
keeping.  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  (R.- 
Utah),  called  it  “simply  inexcusable." 

It  was  one  of  a number  of  embar- 
rassing incidents  that  either  occurred  in 
2001  or  were  brought  to  light  last  year. 
Others  included: 

H The  arrest  of  veteran  counterin- 
telligence agent  Robert  P.  Hanssen  in 
February  on  charges  that  he  had  spied 
for  Moscow  for  the  past  15  years. 
Hanssen  pleaded  guilty,  as  part  of  an 


Veteran  FBI  agent  Robert 
Hanssen  — a spy  for  Russia. 


agreement  that  will  spare  him  from  a 
possible  death  sentence. 

1 The  scheduled  execution  of  Timo- 
thy McVeigh  on  May  1 6 had  to  be  post- 
poned for  a month  after  FBI  officials 
disclosed  that  3,000  pages  of  investi- 
gative reports  pertaining  to  the  1997 
Oklahoma  City  bombing  had  never 
been  turned  over  to  defense  attorneys. 

U A Justice  Department  report  re- 
leased in  December  called  the  FBI's 
espionage  investigation  of  nuclear 
weapons  scientist  Wen  Ho  Lee  “deeply 
and  fundamentally  flawed."  Not  only 
did  the  FBI  and  the  Energy  Department 
fail  to  restrict  the  Taiwan-born  Lee’s 
access  to  classified  nuclear  weapons  se- 
crets during  the  full  investigation,  the 
report  said,  but  the  bureau  unnecessar- 
ily delayed  the  probe  and  never  gave  it 
the  high  priority  that  the  allegations 
warranted. 

H Corruption  was  alleged  among  the 
bureau's  senior  officials,  particularly 
those  involved  in  the  1992  shootout  at 
Ruby  Ridge.  Four  current  and  former 
agents  testified  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that  “crucial  inter- 
views” following  the  assault  were  never 
done,  despite  "significant"  allegations 
of  misconduct.  At  the  same  time,  they 


changes  the  FBI’s  fortunes 


said,  the  bureau  came  down  hard  on 
junior  agents. 

U One  gun  among  the  hundreds  lost 
or  stolen  from  the  agency  was  involved 
in  a homicide  and  one  missing  laptop 
computer  contained  classified  informa- 
tion from  two  closed  cases  and  three 
others  possibly  contained  secret  data  as 
well. 

H John  O'Neill,  special  agent  in 
charge  of  national  security  in  the  FBI’s 
New  York  field  office,  was  barred  in 
July  from  returning  to  Yemen  where  he 
had  led  the  team  investigating  the  Oct. 
12,  2000,  bombing  of  the  destroyer 
U.S.S.  Cole.  State  Department  officials 
said  Ambassador  Barbara  Bodine  had 
objected  to  the  large  FBI  presence  in 
the  country  and  the  bureau’s  desire  to 
arm  its  agents  with  rifles  and  heavy 
weapons.  O’Neill  had  sought  to  return 
to  Yemen  to  assess  the  safety  of  inves- 
tigators after  intelligence  reports 
warned  of  a threat.  [O’Neill  was  later 
killed  in  the  terrorist  attack  on  the  World 
Trade  Center.  See  Page  18.] 

H In  October.  President  Bush  placed 


Abdul  Rahman  Yasin.  4 1 , on  the  list  of 
the  22  “most  wanted"  terrorists.  The 
FBI  let  Yasin  leave  the  country  eight 
years  ago  even  though  he  had  been 
questioned  at  length  after  the  1993 
World  Trade  Center  bombing  and  in- 
dicted as  a co-conspirator  that  August. 
“He's  the  one  the  FBI  should  be  em- 
barrassed about.  They  talked  to  him  in 
1993  and  then  he  skipped  the  country," 
said  Vince  Cannistraro,  a former 
counterterrorism  chief  for  the  CIA. 
During  the  interview  with  Yasin,  agents 
noticed  a chemical  bum  on  his  thigh. 
Explosive  chemicals  were  also  found 
on  the  wall  of  the  apartment  he  shared 
in  Jersey  City  with  others  who  were 
later  indicted  and  convicted  in  the 
bombing. 

In  July,  federal  prosecutor  Robert  S. 
Mueller  3d  was  nominated  by  President 
Bush  as  the  FBI's  new  director,  follow- 
ing the  resignation  of  Louis  J.  Freeh 
Freeh  left  the  post  in  May,  two  years 
before  his  statutory  10-year  term  was 
up.  Freeh’s  tenure  was  bracketed  by 
controversy,  having  come  into  the  job 


in  the  aftermath  of  Waco  standoff  in 
1993,  and  leaving  amid  the  renewed 
controversy  surrounding  the  Oklahoma 
City  bombing  case,  with  thousands  of 
documents  pertaining  to  McVeigh  never 
being  delivered  to  defense  attorneys. 

Mueller  had  served  as  temporary 
deputy  to  Ashcroft  when  he  chose  his 
management  team.  Since  the  Sept.  1 1 
attacks,  the  two  have  acted  in  tandem 
to  a degree  not  often  seen  between  FBI 
directors  and  attorneys  general,  The 
former  U.S.  attorney  in  San  Francisco. 
Mueller  had  strong  support  within  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  circles.  Observ- 
ers believe  that  the  loyalty  he  elicits 
after  two  decades  spent  within  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  insular  world  would 
aid  him  in  implementing  change  within 
the  bureau’s  tradition-bound  culture. 

Local  law  enforcement,  however, 
has  so  far  been  unimpressed  with  the 
FBI's  attempts  at  outreach.  By  Octo- 
ber, some  major-city  chiefs  were  out- 
spoken in  their  criticism  of  the  bureau's 
failure  to  share  data.  "They  talk  an  anti- 
terrorist  task  force,  we’re  going  to 


meet  . . In  the  meantime,  there  is  no  in- 
formation sharing,"  said  Portland, 
Maine,  Chief  Michael  Chitwood. 

Baltimore  Police  Commissioner 
Edward  T.  Norris  complained  that  the 
bureau  would  not  even  provide  him 
with  photos  of  potential  suspects.  The 
watch  list  distributed  to  municipal  po- 
lice departments,  he  said,  was  nothing 
but  "a  ream  of  papers  with  names  on 
it."  making  it  absolutely  useless  be- 
cause most  of  the  suspects  would  be 
using  false  tdcnuficititen*. 

Efforts  by/thttiFBl’.s  Minneapolis 
field  office  to  broaden  an  investigation 
into  Zacarias  Moussaoui,  a French  citi- 
zen of  Moroccan  descent  who  authori- 
ties now  suspect  was  meunt  to  be  the 
20th  hijacker,  were  halted  by  bureau 
attorneys,  according  to  a senior  Justice 
Department  official. 

In  October,  the  official  told  The 
New  York  Times  that  requests  to  FBI 
headquarters  to  obtain  a special  war- 
rant under  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Sur- 
veillance Act  to  search  Moussaoui's 
computer  and  telephone  records  was 
rejected.  Despite  an  Aug.  27  cable  from 
the  French  intelligence  agency  thut 
Moussaoui  had  "Islamic  extremist  be- 
liefs." the  request  failed  to  satisfy  the 
criteria  because  it  did  not  specify  that 
Moussaoui  was  operating  at  the  behest 
of  an  overseas  terrorist  group. 

A second  request  for  permission  to 
obtain  a grand  jury  subpoena  and  search 
warrants  was  also  rebuffed.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  said  the  Justice  Department 
official,  a criminal  investigation  would 
have  prohibited  a warrunt  under  the 
surveillance  act. 

The  FBI  should  not  feel  ulorA:, 
though.  The  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration came  under  us  own  share  of 
scrutiny  in  May,  when  it  was  discov 
crcd  that  a confidential  informant  hud 
lied  16  times  in  drug  cases  and  wus  ar- 
rested at  least  1 3 times  on  charges  in- 
cluding fraud  and  assault.  The  infor- 
mant. Anthony  Chambers,  was  paid  $2 
million  by  the  DBA  over  a 15-ycar  pe- 
riod, according  to  a report  released  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Some  280  convictions  around  the  coun- 
try stood  in  jeopardy  last  yeur,  with 
prosecutors  in  Florida.  South  Carolina, 
Missouri  and  Colorado  dismissing 
charges  in  at  last  26  narcotics  cases.  Los 
Angeles  authorities  were  forced  to  re- 
lease u five-time  felon  in  return  for  his 
agreement  not  to  sue  the  government. 


Set  to  go 

Armed  guards  surround  the 
van  preparing  to  transport 
convicted  Oklahoma  City 
bomber  Timothy  McVeigh  to 
the  execution  facility  at  the 
federal  penitentiary  in  Terre 
Haute,  Ind„  on  June  10, 
where  he  spent  the  last  night 
of  his  life  in  a small, 
windowless  cell  before  being 
executed  by  lethal  injection 
the  next  morning.  The 
execution  had  been  delayed 
for  nearly  a month  after  it 
was  revealed  that  FBI 
officials  had  failed  to  turn 
over  investigative  files  to 
defense  attorneys. 
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Is  800-megahertz  just  a wrong  number? 


Public  safely  agencies  found  themselves  get- 
ting plenty  of  static  from  the  telecommunications 
industry  in  2001 . with  a number  of  police  depart- 
ments around  the  country  finding  their  new,  more 
powerful  800-mcgahcrtz  communication  systems 
subject  to  dead  zones  and  other  problems  caused 
by  nearby  cell  towers, 

Nationwide  efforts  to  research  the  issue  were 
led  by  law  enforcement  in  Washington  County, 
Ore.,  and  the  city  of  Portland.  On  two  occasions 


in  nearby  Tigard,  a dead  zone  that  silences  radios 
just  blocks  from  the  police  station  prevented  of- 
ficers from  calling  for  backup  while  facing  armed 
suspects. 

•The  problem  exists  primarily  at  this  time  with 
Nextel  because  the  FCC  [Federal  Communications 
Commission]  licensed  them  with  the  public  safety 
band,"  said  Capl.  Gary  Schrader.  "They  bought 
up  empty  or  available  spectrum  laced  throughout 
the  public  safety  segment  set  aside  by  the  FCC. 


As  a result,  if  there’s  a Nextel  tower  near  where 
you’re  trying  to  transmit  and  they  happen  to  be 
transmitting  at  a frequency  very  close  to  yours, 
their  power  will  override  our  radios  and  then  you 
can’t  transmit  and  can’t  receive.” 

In  August,  county  and  municipal  officials  met 
with  public  safety  managers  and  representatives 
from  Nextel  Communications  in  Portland  to  out- 
line a plan  that  would  separate  into  individual 
blocks  more  than  250  intertwined  800-megahertz 


frequencies. 

In  Bloomington.  III.,  the  problem  was  so  bad 
that  Police  Chief  Roger  Aiken  said  he  would  be 
doubling  up  patrol  units  to  ensure  officer  safety. 
The  $3-million  system  that  the  Bloomington  po- 
lice share  with  police  in  Normal  and  McLean 
County  was  not  designed  to  include  enough  tow- 
ers to  provide  adequate  coverage,  said  Shawn 
Walker,  director  of  the  McLean  County  911  Cen- 
ter. A systemwide  failure  during  the  summer  that 
lasted  for  90  minutes  forced  the  Bloomington  de- 
partment to  borrow  a dozen  old  radios  from  the 
Normal  police  just  in  case  of  another  crash. 

In  Orange  County,  Calif.,  a grand  jury  in  May 
announced  that  officials  would  have  to  shell  out 
perhaps  millions  more  to  fix  a deeply  flawed  $80- 
million  police  communications  system.  The  800- 
megahertz  system  was  designed  to  enhance  com- 
munication among  law  enforcement  and  emer- 
gency personnel,  but  transmission  failures  arose 
soon  after  Tustin  and  Irvine  police  began  using  it. 
To  bring  the  radio  system  up  to  an  adequate  level, 
antenna  sites  will  have  to  be  installed  and  poorly 
designed  hand-held  units  replaced,  said  the  panel. 
The  grand  jury  also  proposed  that  developers  help 
pay  for  improvements  to  ensure  coverage  inside 
new  and  old  buildings. 

Overall,  the  country’s  9 1 1 system  earned  only 
a grade  of  "B"  from  the  National  Emergency  Num- 
ber Association  (NENA).  The  report,  issued  Sept. 
11,  said  that  quality  of  service  rated  an  "A,"  but 
both  public  education  and  availability  were  still 
not  up  to  par.  The  system's  ability  to  accommo- 
date new  technologies  earned  it  a “D.”  Said  the 
report:  "91 1 needs  sufficient  investment  if  it  is  to 
meet  challenges  that  will  impact  future  services." 

The  implementation  of  an  E-91 1 system,  which 
would  allow  police  to  track  a cell-phone  call  to 
within  150  to  1,000  feet  of  its  location,  took  on  a 
new  urgency  after  the  terrorist  attacks  on  Sept. 

1 1 . While  the  public  safety  communications  com- 
munity insists,  that  the  necessary  technology  ex- 
ists, industry  delays  by  telecommunications  gi- 
ants such  as  Mextei  Communications,  Verizon 
Wireless  and  AT&T  Wireless  have  held  up 
progress  and  managed  to  infuriate  some  members 
of  Congress.  In  a letter  to  FCC  chairman  Michael 
K.  Powell  on  July  31,  Representative  Anna  G. 
Eshoo  (D. -Calif.)  and  15  other  lawmakers  main- 
tained that  further  delays  in  9 1 1 deployment  "may 
result  in  loss  of  life." 

Several  police  agencies  last  year  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  using  a reverse-911  system  for 
emergency  notifications  of  residents: 

U Florida’s  Emergency  Management  Prepared- 
ness and  Assistance  Trust  Fund  awarded  the  Juno 
Beach  Police  Department  a $40,000  grant  for  a 
system  that  would  alert  residents  about  water  main 
breaks,  hurricane  evacuations  and  other  emer- 
gency situations. 

H The  Saco,  Maine,  Police  Department  will 
use  a $ 1 2,000  federal  grant  to  set  up  a System  that 
Chief  Richard  Nason  said  would  be  useful  for  let- 
ting residents  know  about  dangerous  coastal 
storms. 

H After  concluding  that  fire  department  sirens 
may  be  unworkable  when  it  comes  to  alerting  resi- 
dents of  emergencies,  the  Saratoga  County,  N.Y.. 
Public  Safety  Committee  said  in  October  that  it 
will  explore  the  possibility  of  installing  a reverse- 
911  system. 

U In  April.  Riverdale,  Ga.,  Police  Chief  Mike 
Edwards  said  a $25,000  reverse-9 1 1 system  should 
be  operational  by  June. 

Among  other  incidents  involving  the  nation’s 
emergency  communications  system  in  2001: 

U A Bernalillo  County.  N.M..  dispatcher  helped 
save  the  life  of  a dog  last  year  when  he  talked  a 
10-year-old  boy  through  a successful  Heimlich 
maneuver. 

H Colonie.  N.Y.,  police  arrested  a man  in  March 
for  patronizing  a prostitute  after  he  continued  to 
call  the  police  department's  emergency  number, 
mistakenly  believing  it  to  be  the  number  of  an 
escort  service. 

H In  July,  a Lick  Creek.  W.Va.,  woman  fielded 
numerous  calls  meant  for  the  State  Police  after  a 
technical  glitch  routed  the  calls  to  her  number. 


Make  sure  every  victim  has  a place  to  turn. 

The  National  Center  for  Victims  of  Crime 
operates  the  nation's  most  comprehensive 
information  and  referral  program  linking 
victims  anywhere  in  the  country 
with  high  quality,  local  services. 

Give  crime  victims  the  1-800-FYI-CALL  Helpline  number. 

HI  | | Call  703-276-2880  or  visit  our  website  at 

nil  www.ncvc.org  to  preview  and  order  free 
IIH  information  cards  to  distribute  to  the  public. 


THE  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 

Victims  of  Crime 


This  document  was  prepared  by  the  National  Center  for  Victims  of  Crime  supported  by  2000CKWX0038,  awarded  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  The  opinions,  findings  and  conclusions  or  recommendations  expressed  in  this  document  are 
those  of  the  authors)  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  official  position  or  policies  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
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Facing  a harsh  new 
surveillance  reality 


Face-It  software  captures  a face  in  the  crowd,  and  gets  ready  to  search  its  data  base  for  a possible  match. 
(Courtesy:  Visionics  Corp.) 


While  facial  recognition  software 
apd  other  types  of  surveillance  meth- 
ods seemed  to  many  to  smack  of  “Big 
Brother"-type  interference  in  civil  lib- 
erties prior  to  Sept.  11,  fewer  people 
are  complaining  about  it  now.  But 
whether  such  devices  will  actually  help 
capture  terrorists  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  present,  their  greatest  value  would 
seem  to  lie  in  their  deterrent  effect. 

Last  January,  Tampa  became  the 
first  jurisdiction  in  the  nation  to  use 
biometric  software  for  routine  surveil- 
lance. The  program  can  digitally  dis- 
sect facial  features  and  compare  them 
to  entries  in  a mug  shot  database.  Dur- 
ing the  Super  Bowl,  police  came  up 
with  19  hits  of  people  thought  to  be 
wanted  on  misdemeanor  warrants.  No 
arrests  were  made.  In  July,  the  city  in- 
stalled three  dozen  security  cameras 
loaded  with  Facelt  software  in  Ybor 
City,  Tampa’s  entertainment  district. 

At  that  time,  not  all  residents  sup- 
ported the  effort.  In  fact,  approximately 
100  people  wearing  Groucho  Marx 
glasses  and  other  disguises  protested  the 
new  security  system.  The  surveillance 
also  got  the  attention  of  the  state's  civil 
liberties  group  and  even  raised  the  con- 
cerns of  a conservative  law  enforcement 
lobbying  group,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Alliance  of  America. 

‘These  spy  cameras  are  a violation 
of  the  very  Constitution  that  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  sworn  to  up- 
hold," said  Jim  Fotis,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  LEAA,  which  had  called  for 
their  removal  from  Tampa  and  other  ju- 
risdictions, such  as  those  in  California 
and  New  Jersey. 


Yet  in  the  wake  of  the  attacks  on  the 
World  Trade  Center  and  the  Pentagon, 
much  of  the  opposition  has  evaporated. 
“1  think  we  now  think  of  it  less  like  Big 
Brother  and  more  like  a little  friend," 
said  David  H.  Ready,  city  manager  of 
Palm  Springs,  Calif,  where  plans  were 
made  last  year  to  line  Palm  Canyon 
Drive  with  cameras  linked  to  facial-rec- 
ognition software. 

In  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  authorities 
received  a $ 1 50,000  state  grant  in  July 
to  install  surveillance  cameras  along  the 
main  boardwalk.  As  in  Tampa,  public 
sentiment  was  not  entirely  in  favor  of 
the  system  last  summer,  but  with  reports 
circulating  that  at  least  two  of  the  Sept. 

1 1 hijackers  spent  time  in  the  area,  that 
view  has  changed. 

“I  was  really  struggling  with  this," 
Mayor  Meyera  Oberndorf  told  The 
New  York  Times  in  December.  "But 
people  are  feeling  so  unsettled  since  9/ 
1 1 that  they  wanted  this.  They  kept  say- 
ing, ‘How  can  you  deny  us  a tool  that 
will  keep  us  safe?’  " 

The  effectiveness  of  such  systems 
remains  a matter  of  some  debate.  In  a 
battery  of  tests  conducted  by  the  De- 
fense Department  in  2000,  the  Visionics 
Corporation’s  Facelt  system,  consid- 
ered the  best  in  a field  of  five,  was  able 
to  pick  the  correct  person  only  55  per- 
cent of  the  time  from  a file  of  227  faces. 
Tampa  police  have  yet  to  make  a single 
arrest  using  the  system,  which  scans  up 
to  100  faces  a minute. 

A surveillance  system  of  a different 
kind  — one  that  scans  license  plates 
rather  than  faces  — came  crashing  to  a 
halt  in  San  Diego,  after  a judge  threw 


out  tickets  received  by  some  300  mo- 
torists caught  by  the  police 
department's  red-light  camera  program. 
According  to  the  ruling  in  September 
by  Superior  Court  Judge  Ronald  L. 
Styn,  the  technique,  which  photographs 
cars  that  run  red  lights,  does  not  vio- 
late privacy  rights.  Rather,  he  said,  the 
contract  worked  out  between  the  city 
and  Lockheed  Martin  IMS  of  Washing- 
ton, which  owns  and  operates  the  cam- 
eras, constituted  a conflict  of  interest. 

The  company  kept  $70  from  each 
$271  fine  collected.  It  also  decided 
whether  a motorist  could  be  ticketed, 
which  Styn  said  violated  a state  law  that 
gives  that  authority  exclusively  to  law 


enforcement. 

Elsewhere  around  the  country: 

U Sixteen  closed-circuit  cameras 
were  installed  around  the  city  of  Lake- 
land. Fla.,  in  February.  Their  benefit 
will  be  in  deterring  crime,  said  police 
Lieut.  Randy  Harrison. 

H Live  streaming  video  replaced 
black  and  white  images  in  Oakland  and 
other  busy  stations  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  system  in  Sep- 
tember. The  footage  has  already  helped 
police  solve  10  crimes. 

H The  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  Police 
Department  will  have  to  consult  the 
commonwealth’s  attorney  prior  to  the 
undercover  monitoring  of  any  civic 


group.  The  new  mandate  was  handed 
down  in  March  after  police  admitted  to 
sending  plainclothes  officers  to  meet- 
ings of  a group  opposed  to  a planned 
museum  exhibit. 

H Hidden  cameras  thut  cun  rotate 
360  degrees  und  zoom  in  and  out  were 
installed  in  May  in  the  retail  district  of 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  While  the  18  cameras 
can  see  into  the  homes  above  stores,  a 
spokesman  for  the  company  thut  devel- 
oped the  system  said  a computer  pro- 
gram automatically  places  black  or  gray 
squares  on  residential  windows  if  the 
camera  is  trained  in  that  area.  A shoot- 
ing was  captured  on  camera  the  day  the 
equipment  was  being  set  up. 


2001  — the  year  in  review: 

Racial  profiling  is  more  than  a black  & white  issue 


Racial  profiling  may  seem  to  have 
lost  some  of  its  urgency  as  a law  en- 
forcement issue  in  the  aftermath  of  Sept. 

1 1 , but  the  problem  had  by  no  means 
disappeared.  In  fact,  it  took  on  new  life 
and  new  dimensions  after  the  terrorist 
attacks  as  law  enforcement  struggled  to 
maintain  non-biased  policing  protocols 
in  the  face  of  public  demand  for  greater 
scrutiny  of  Arab-Americans. 

Well  before  Sept.  11,  in  what 
seemed  like  a different  lifetime,  racial 
profiling  was  the  subject  of  intense, 
ongoing  debate  among  lawmakers,  re- 
searchers and  policy  makers,  who 
sought  ways  to  determine  whether  it 
was  being  practiced  and.  if  so,  how  to 
eliminate  it. 

In  July,  the  Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum  issued  a report  which 
cautioned  police  departments  from  re- 
lying solely  on  data  collection  as  a re- 
sponse to  the  issue.  The  study,  "Racially 
Biased  Policing:  A Principled  Re- 
sponse,” offered  50  recommendations 
in  six  key  areas  including  accountabil- 
ity and  supervision,  data  collection, 
education  and  training,  minority-com- 
munity outreach  and  establishment  of 
policy 

"PERF  project  staff  determined  that 
there  are  not  as  yet  satisfactory  'best 
practices’  in  the  realm  of  data  interpre- 
tation and  analysis...,"  said  the  study. 
Among  its  suggestions,  it  urged  police 
executives  to  work  with  citizen  leaders 
in  deciding  whether  resources  spent  on 


data  collection  could  be  allocated  for 
other  initiatives  that  would  combat  bi- 
ased policing. 

Data  collection,  said  the  study,  is  a 
low-level  indicator,  not  proof  of  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  police  agencies. 
Such  statistics  could  also  be  used 
against  departments  by  defense  attor- 
neys, said  Lorie  Fridell,  the  report’s 
primary  author. 

One  month  prior  to  the  study's  re- 
lease, federal  legislation  was  proposed 
that  would  mandate  data  collection  and 
impose  sanctions  on  police  departments 
that  failed  to  act  on  the  results.  The 
Clinton-Conyers  bill  infuriated  law  en- 
forcement by  slating  that  prima  facie 
evidence  of  profiling  would  be  estab- 
lished by  proof  that  routine  investiga- 
tory activities  showed  a disparate  ef- 
fect on  the  minority  population. 

"If  one  loves  this  business,  one 
can't  help  but  be  depressed  when  you 
read  this  bill,"  said  Arlington  County, 
Va.,  Police  Chief  Edward  Flynn,  chair- 
man of  PERF’s  legislative  committee. 
The  Clinton-Conyers  bill,  he  said, 
“moves  in  an  extremely  harmful  direc- 
tion." 

During  the  year,  jurisdictions  in  vir- 
tually every  state  initiated  dala-collec- 
tion  policies.  The  Denver  Police  De- 
partment began  recording  all  traffic 
stops  on  June  1.  Washington.  D.C., 
Police  Chief  Charles  H.  Ramsey  said 
in  May  that  he  would  order  the  collec- 
tion of  data  on  traffic  stops,  after  an 


Data  collection  may  be 
increasingly  popular,  but 
research  says  it  offers  no 
proof  of  wrongdoing  by 
police  agencies. 

audit  of  internal  e-mail  uncovered  hun- 
dreds of  messages  in  which  racist  or 
offensive  language  was  used. 

As  of  Nov.  1,  Los  Angeles  police 
were  required  to  fill  out  a form  on  each 
pedestrian  or  motorist  they  stopped. 
Using  a black  or  blue  pen.  or  a No.  2 
pencil,  they  had  to  answer  roughly  a 
dozen  questions,  including  the  "appar- 
ent descent"  of  the  person.  In  the  com- 
ing year,  it  was  estimated.  LAPD  of- 
ficers would  fill  out  roughly  750,000 
data  slips. 

In  New  York  City,  statistics  on  black 
victims  and  suspects  that  were  never 
before  made  available  were  posted  on 
the  police  department’s  Web  site  in 
May.  According  to  data  from  1998 
through  2000,  blacks  accounted  for  40 
percent  of  crime  victims  in  2000,  60 
percent  of  the  suspects  identified  by 
victims,  and  49  percent  of  those  slopped 
on  the  street  by  police.  They  also  made 
up  55  percent  of  arrests. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  resisted 
pressure  in  the  aftermath  of  Sept.  1 1 to 


begin  profiling  those  of  Middle-East- 
ern ethnicity.  According  to  polls  taken 
in  the  days  following  the  attacks,  68 
percent  of  those  queried  by  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  said  they  favored  po- 
lice “randomly  stopping  people  who 
may  fit  the  profile  of  suspected  terror- 
ists." Another  survey,  by  CNN/USA 
Today/Gallup,  found  that  49  percent 
favored  special  identification  cards  for 
"such  people,"  and  32  percent  endorsed 
"special  surveillance"  for  them." 

Around  the  nation,  other  incidents 
involving  racial  profiling  or  the  percep- 
tion of  it  included: 

H A survey  by  The  Tulsa  World  in 
May  which  found  more  than  one-third 
of  people  stopped  in  11  Oklahoma 
counties  that  were  heavily  patrolled  for 
drugs  were  black  or  Hispanic,  although 
the  populations  there  were  overwhelm- 
ingly white.  In  Mayes  County,  where 
blacks  account  for  just  I percent  of  resi- 
dents, 12  percent  of  those  stopped  by 
state  troopers  were  African  American. 
The  newspaper  studied  more  than 
34,000  warning  tickets  issued  between 
1996  through  2000. 

H Members  of  Michigan's  Arab- 
American  community  arc  often  de- 
tained at  airports  and  at  the  Canadian 
border,  according  to  a report  released 
in  May  by  the  Michigan  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  Muslim  women,  the  re- 
port said,  arc  often  harassed,  fired  from 
work  or  denied  interviews  when  they 


wear  traditional  clothes. 

1 A report  using  data  collected  from 
law  enforcement  agencies  throughout 
Rhode  Island  from  Jan.  15  through  the 
end  of  March  found  thut  blacks  were 
twice  as  likely  to  be  searched  and  re- 
leased as  whites  during  a routine  traf- 
fic stop,  and  three  times  as  likely  as 
whites  to  be  searched  and  arrested. 

^ According  to  the  third  report  by 
an  independent  monitor  appointed  un- 
der a 1999  consent  decree  between  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  slate  of  New 
Jersey,  the  percentage  of  blacks  and 
Hispanics  arrested  on  the  New  Jersey 
Ttimpikc  was  back  up  to  1997  and  1998 
levels  - the  same  rate  as  before  state 
police  officials  admitted  to  racial  pro- 
filing. The  data  came  from  441  video- 
tapes of  traffic  stops.  Monitors  found 
six  “problematic"  incidents  involving 
the  excessive  questioning  of  subjects 
and  unprofessional  questioning 

U In  April.  California  Highway  Pa- 
trol Commissioner  D.O.  “Spike" 
Helmick  temporarily  banned  officers 
from  conducting  consent  searches.  The 
order  was  said  to  be  unrelated  to  a pend- 
ing  lawsuit  brought  by  the  ACLU 
against  the  agency  in  1999  or  concerns 
over  racial  profiling  A review  of  CHP 
traffic  stops.  Helmick  said,  found  that 
the  number  of  consent  searches  was 
minuscule  compared  to  the  number  ol 
stops  made  by  officers.  However,  with 
the  public  questioning  the  practice,  they 
seemed  unnecessary,  he  said. 
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2001  — the  year  In  review: 

Back  & forth  go  college  requirements 


Although  fear*  of  dampening  alrcudy 
depressed  recruitment  levels  forced  police 
departments  in  some  cities  to  rescind  their 
four-year  college  degree  requirements  last 
year,  still  others,  seemingly  undaunted, 
forged  aheud  with  higher-education  initiatives 
including  u proposed  luw  enforcement  college 
In  California  and  n program  in  Florida  under 
which  u sheriff's  department  will  — under 
ccrtuin  circumstances  — pick  up  the  tab  for  a 
two-year  degree. 

U The  first  day  of  a new  two-course 
certificate  program  for  New  York  City  police 
officers  begun  at  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  In  Muy,  Participants  would 
be  ubid  to  cam  up  to  six  credits,  choosing 
cither  or  both  of  the  courses,  "Policing  in  a 
Multicultural  City"  and  "Supervision  and 
Leadership  In  the  Police  Service."  The 
tuition- free  program  was  funded  by  a 
$500,000  grant  from  the  City  Council.  In 
April,  John  Juy  wus  again  runked  by  U.S. 
News  & World  Report  as  having  the  nullon's 
best  graduate  program  In  public  administra- 
tion with  u specialty  In  criminal  justice 
policy, 

51  The  Nassau  County,  Flu,,  Sheriff's 
Department  announced  thut  It  would  pay  for 
the  associate's  degree  of  any  deputy  who 
cams  better  than  a C average.  Sheriff  W.R, 
Oelger  said  in  February  thut  the  county's 
proximity  to  Interstate  95  made  It  possible  to 
fund  the  program  with  seized  drug  assets. 

II  A proposed  $76-milllon  luw  enforce- 
ment college  for  training  federal,  stale  and 
local  personnel  entered  the  planning  singe  in 
Muy  when  California  legislators  included 
$1.6  million  for  the  facility  In  the  2001-2002 
budget.  The  proposul,  speurheuded  by  Los 
Angelos  County  Sheriff  Lee  Baca  and 
Assemblyman  George  Runner  (R. -Lancaster), 


wus  said  to  have  be  ;n  prompted  by  the  lack  of 
such  facilities  in  Southern  Cniifomln. 

H Questions  of  academic  rigor  were  raised  in 
February  regarding  a 30-year-old  Massachusetts 
program  uimed  at  providing  educational 
Incentives  to  luw  enforcement,  which  was 
projected  to  cost  some  $2  billion  by  the  year 
2016.  Under  the  Quinn  Bill,  cities  and  towns  are 


reimbursed  for  half  of  the  salary  bonuses  they 
pay  to  officers  who  have  corned  two-year,  four- 
year  and  graduute  degrees.  Experts  have  called 
the  program  an  "economic  boondoggle,”  saying 
the  low  ucudcmlc  standards  of  many  of  the 
participating  colleges  hurt  policing  by  creating 
an  Illusion  of  on  educational  process. 

Said  Jack  Greene,  dean  of  Northeostcm 
University's  College  of  Criminal  Justice:  “If  the 
goal  is  to  get  the  police  profession  to  rise,  in 
purl  by  virtue  of  education,  then  us  a police 
leader  in  this  state  1 would  he  arguing  for  the 
strongest  and  most  stringent  educotlonol 
standards  that  we  cun  get  to  raise  the  boats." 

*0  In  Oregon,  the  city  of  Portland  said  in 
January  that  a steep  decline  In  the  number  of 
applicants  to  the  police  department  had  forced  It 
to  discontinue  a four-year  degree  requirement, 
When  Implemented  in  1996  by  thcn-Chief 
Chnrles  Moose,  the  number  of  would-be 
candidates  for  the  agency  fell  to  550  from  un 
average  of  2,500  from  1993  to  1995,  The 
department  will  still  require  bachelor's  degrees 
for  officers  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeunt  or 
above. 


H The  state  of  Massachusetts  lust  year  began 
implementing  a provision  of  the  1987  Pension 
Reform  Act  which  calls  for  thousands  of 
municipal  police  officers  to  undergo  an  in- 
scrvlcc  fitness  exam,  Among  the  tasks  officers 
were  asked  to  perform  were  running  an  obstacle 
course:  simulating  the  firing  of  a weapon;  and  a 
separation  event  meant  to  mimic  the  action  of 


pulling  two  people  apart  and  controlling  them. 

H In  Virginia,  the  Hunover  County  Sheriff's 
Department  unnounced  in  September  that 
deputies  must  pass  a physical  agility  test  by 
2004  or  fuce  termination.  Those  who  fail  the 
first  lime  around  will  get  three  more  chunces 
before  the  penalty  kicks  in,  said  Investigutor 
Greg  Crawford. 

U The  U.S.  Justice  Department  in  October 
decided  to  drop  a civil  rights  lawsuit  against  the 
South  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Transit  Authority 
(SEPTA)  for  allegedly  discriminating  against 
female  police  applicants  through  its  physical 
fitness  entrance  requirements.  The  suit  was 
dropped  one  day  before  the  Justice 
Department's  appellate  brief  was  due  to  be  filed, 

51  High-tech  firing  ranges  that  emphasized 
decision-making  skills  over  functional  ability 
are  helping  to  train  officers  in  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
Lakelund,  Fla.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Riverside 
County,  Calif.,  and  other  jurisdictions.  The 
interactive  programs,  training  experts  say,  help 
reduce  injuries  and  excessive-force  complaints. 
Some  of  the  agencies  used  "simunitions," 
cartridges  filled  with  detetgent  that  can  be 


loaded  into  9mm.  pistols.  The  rounds  allow 
participants  to  exchange  gunfire  in  role- 
playing  scenarios. 

"Instead  of  just  being  a shooting  range, 
it's  now  an  entire  force-option  continuum 
range  where  [an]  actor,  based  on  the  officer's 
response,  can  escalate  or  de-escalate 
according  to  whut  officers  arc  doing  at  the 
other  end  of  the  camera,"  said  Lieut.  Bill 
Galvin,  un  instructor  at  the  Cinctronic  Firing 
Range  at  Northeastern  Wisconsin  Tbchnical 
College. 

H Police  departments  in  Portland,  Ore,, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  San  Francisco  imple- 
mented mandatory  classes  on  guy,  lesbian  and 
transgender  issues.  One-hour  sessions  on  the 
subject  began  in  November  at  the  Portland 
Police  Bureuu,  which  has  a number  of 
transgendered  and  transsexual  officers  and 
civilian  staff. 

Other  training  issues  that  cropped  up 
around  the  country  in  2001  included: 

51  The  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  Police 
Department  put  nearly  a dozen  officers 
through  a five-day  bicycle  patrol  training 
course  In  May.  The  first  of  its  kind  in  the  city, 
the  program  gave  instruction  in  how  to 
ascend  and  descend  stuirs  on  a bike,  perform 
emergency  maneuvers  to  avoid  crashes  and 
ride  safely  in  traffic, 

51  Nine  deputies  in  Davidson  County, 

N.C.,  completed  40  hours  of  water  rescue 
training  in  May  after  a drowning  incident  in 
High  Rock  Lake. 

51  Massachusetts  state  officials  said  in 
October  they  would  investigate  why  two 
police  recruits  endured  a boot-camp  atmo- 
sphere at  the  Agawam  training  academy. 
Military-style  boot  camps  were  banned  in  the 
state  alter  the  death  of  a Pittsfield  recruit  in 
1988. 


Despite  recruiting  concerns,  education  and 
training  standards  show  overall  signs  of 
advancement. 


2001  — the  year  In  review: 

Can  the  thin  blue  line  get  much  thinner? 


They  offered  bonuses,  cush  rewards,  additional 
vaculion  time  und  other  perks  to  anyone  who  could 
come  up  with  likely  candidates  for  their  agencies, 
but  as  luw  enforcement's  recruitment  crisis 
dragged  on  lust  year,  few  police  departments 
seemed  uble  to  attract  applicants,  And  just  when 
it  seemed  that  manpower  could  not  be  stretched 
any  thinner,  the  events  of  Sept,  1 1 und  the  subse- 
quent call-up  of  military  reservists  took  their  In- 
service  people  away. 

Among  those  agencies  thut  took  uction  to  In- 
crease their  applicant  pool: 

51  Gilbert.  Ariz  . offered  town  employees  $500 
to  recruit  police  candidates,  and  signing  bonuses 
of  $1,500  to  officers  who  transferred  from  other 
jurisdictions. 

51  The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  suit!  in 
February  thut  it  would  provide  applicants  with 
$2,000  in  relocation  money  and  offered  mcdicul 
insurance  for  recruits'  domestic  partners,  Mayor 
Richard  Kiordun  in  May  unnounced  u cush  rewurd 
of  $500  for  city  employees,  including  police,  who 
recruited  new  officers.  Only  three  people  took 
udvuntugc  of  the  program. 

51  A S I .(MM)  signing  bonus  for  police  recruits 
wos  included  in  DeKulb  County.  Gu.'s  $4 19-mil- 
lion budget. 

5)  In  Mesa.  Ari /..  department  officials  imple- 
mented the  Curccr  Enhancement  Progrunt,  a plan 
that  ussigns  point  values  to  u variety  of  skills  in- 
cluding fluency  in  Spanish,  paramedic  certifica- 
tion und  accident-free  driving  for  a two-year  pe- 
riod. Compensation  bonuses  for  such  skills  ranged 
from  $40  to  $160  a month. 

51  In  Delray  Beach,  Fla.,  any  police  employee 
who  recruits  u new  officer  was  given  $300,  und 
another  $700  when  the  recruit  finishes  training. 

U The  Clairton.  Pa.,  City  Council  in  May  voted 
to  lower  the  passing  grade  on  the  city's  written 


civil  service  test  from  85  percent  to  80  percent. 

51  The  Orccnsboro,  N.C..  Police  Department's 
Student  Outreach  and  Recruiting  (SOAR)  program 
admitted  its  first  four  cudets.  The  program  uses 
free  tuition  ut  local  colleges  us  an  Incentive  for 
high  school  students  interested  in  a career  in  law 
enforcement. 

51  Denver  Police  Chief  Gerald  R.  Whitman  in 
September  proposed  opening  the  department's 

Departments  dream  up 
a variety  of  incentives  to 
generate  new  recruits. 

applicant  pool  to  non-citizens.  The  practice  is  al- 
ready in  plucc  nt  departments  in  Arvudu  und  Luke- 
wood,  Colo.,  und  El  Paso,  Dixits. 

51  Watcrvillc,  Maine,  Police  Chief  John  R 
Morris  proposed  in  August  thut  u regional  hiring 
pool  be  created  to  lower  recruitment  costs,  which 
hud  become  increasingly  problematic.  Chiefs  in 
Augusta  and  Winthrop  agreed  to  shure  the  adver- 
tising tub  for  candidates. 

The  lack  of  new  recruits  could  not  come  at  u 
worse  time  for  many  police  departments  thut  were 
hit  with  attrition  woes,  as  well. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  department  lost  three  of- 
ficers with  more  than  20  ycurs  of  service  in  Muy 
to  retirement,  Then  un  additional  19  quit;  ncurly 
all  of  them  to  work  elsewhere.  The  manpower 
shortuge  forced  the  agency  to  declare  a morato- 
rium on  detective  training  and  to  begin  redeploy- 
ing members  of  its  elite  anti-crime  units.  Returned 
to  the  field  were  about  10  percent  of  the  Metro 


Division  and  70  detective  trainees. 

Early  retirement  packages  in  East  St.  Louis, 
111.,  prompted  the  departure  of  30  officers  between 
1999  and  2000.  Although  budgeted  for  72  offic- 
ers, the  city  got  by  last  year  with  just  65.  East  St. 
Louis  is  in  a "state  of  emergency,"  said  Mayor 
Debra  Powell,  who  in  July  called  on  the  City 
Council  to  take  action. 

Another  factor  siphoning  officers  away  from 
public  service  has  been  the  lure  of  lucrative  pri- 
vate-security work.  While  no  one  can  say  how 
many  of  those  who  put  in  their  retirement  papers 
after  Sept.  1 1 left  for  the  privute  sector,  those  in 
the  security  field  say  they  were  ban-aged  with  re- 
tiring officers  looking  for  jobs.  Beuu  Dietl  & As- 
sociates. a security  investigations  finn,  hired  500 
retired  officers  between  October  and  December. 
And  ut  least  100  of  those  retired  after  the  World 
Trade  Center  attack,  suid  the  company's  chairman, 
former  NYPD  detective  Richard  (Bo)  Dietl. 

When  President  Bush  mobilized  35,000  reserv- 
ists on  Sept.  15,  with  the  possibility  of  another 
15,000  being  culled  up,  sntull  and  medium-sized 
agencies  begun  to  feel  the  pinch.  Those  called  to 
active  duty  included  Pittsburgh  Police  Chief  Rob- 
ert W.  McNcilly.  a second-class  petty  officer  in 
the  Const  Guard  Reserve.  The  town  of  Hortonville, 
Wis.,  was  left  in  limbo  when  Cumberland  Chief 
Steve  Linton,  who  had  accepted  un  offer  to  heud 
the  six-person  department,  was  called  to  active 
duty  with  the  Nuvul  Reserve. 

Five  officers  from  the  Luke  Worth,  Fla.,  Po- 
lice Department  were  called  up.  In  Fargo,  N.D., 
the  police  department  lost  10  of  its  sworn  person- 
nel and  faced  the  loss  of  unothcr  9. 

In  Rutland  County.  Vt..  Sheriff  E.J.  Elrick. 
president  of  the  stule  sheriffs'  association,  said 
many  of  his  colleagues  already  faced  manpower 
challenges.  "The  problem  is  that  the  hiring  pool 


is  so  poor  at  this  point,"  he  said.  “You  can  only 
stretch  people  so  thin." 

A preliminary  injunction  requested  as  part  of 
a luwsuit  filed  on  behalf  of  1 15  young  Massachu- 
setts state  troopers  was  rejected  on  March  29  by  a 
federal  judge.  The  troopers  wanted  the  agency  to 
reinstate  Its  mandatory  retirement  age  of  55,  ar- 
guing that  its  elimination  was  thwarting  their  ca- 
reer advancement.  The  age  cup  had  been  thrown 
out  in  1998  on  the  grounds  that  it  violated  federal 
age  discrimination  laws. 

Added  to  the  mix  last  year  was  the  budget 
crunch  felt  by  many  departments: 

51  Charlotte  County,  Fla.,  commissioners  in 
May  rejected  a $5.2-milllon  budget  increase  re- 
quested by  Sheriff  Bill  Clement.  As  part  of  a re- 
distribution of  manpower.  Clement  In  July  reas- 
signed the  eight-member  K-9  unit  to  road  patrol. 

51  All  four  members  of  the  Chesapeake,  Vu., 
Police  Department's  DARE  unit  were  reassigned 
in  July  due  to  budget  pressure.  The  move  suved 
the  department  $ 1 20,000, 

51  Portland.  Ore,,  Police  Chief  Murk  Kroeker 
suid  in  March  that  he  would  lay  off  29  police  desk 
clerks  in  an  effort  to  meet  a $ 1.5-million  cut  in 
spending  requested  by  city  officials. 

51  Fuced  with  a salary  inercuse  of  just  2 per- 
cent in  2001,  the  sheriff's  deputies  who  volun- 
teered for  the  Johnson  County,  Ind.,  SWAT  team 
resigned  en  masse  in  September. 

51  Huntingon,  W.\fo,,  police  officials  suid  in 
October  that  the  department  would  close  its  lobby 
und  records  room  on  weekends  and  holidays  in  a 
budget-cutting  move. 

51  The  Multnomah  County.  Ore.,  Sheriff's  De- 
partment laid  off  two  deputies  and  merged  the 
duties  of  chief  deputy  sheriff  with  the 
undershcriff’s  job,  along  with  other  cost-cutting 
measures  to  cover  a $536,000  shortfall. 
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2001  — the  year  in  review: 


Terror  attacks  add  to  shifting  gun-control  landscape 


A shooter  takes  aim  at  a target  bearing  a picture  of  Osama  bin  Laden  during  pructlce  at  a Dullus  shooting 
range.  Sales  of  firearms  were  reportedly  up  sharply  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Sept.  11  terrorist  attacks. 


If  il  seemed  that  the  gun-control 
lobby  was  losing  ground  early  last  year 
in  the  face  of  a staunchly  pro-gun  White 
House  and  Justice  Department,  the 
landscape  shifted  even  further  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Sept.  1 1 terrorist  at- 
tacks, as  a shaken  nation  sharply  in- 
creased its  purchases  of  firearms. 

According  to  FBI  statistics,  the 
number  of  background  checks  for  gun 
sales  and  other  transactions  rose  to 
864,038  in  September  of  2001  - 10.5 
percent  higher  than  the  sume  month  in 
2000,  In  October,  when  they  peuked, 
that  figure  rose  to  1,029,691  from 
845,886  the  sume  month  one  year  eur- 
lier  — a jump  of  nearly  22  percent.  In 
December,  the  bureau  reported,  the  fig- 
ures appeared  to  be  slightly  lower,  al- 
though the  holiday  gift-buying  season 
had  not  yet  ended. 

In  a survey  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Shooting  Sports  Foundation 
shortly  after  Sept.  1 1 . about  15  percent 
of  gun  retailers  reported  sales  increases 
of  more  than  25  percent.  The  majority 
of  those  were  In  New  York.  Washing- 
ton and  Florida.  Sules  of  ammunition 
rose  by  more  than  30  percent. 

The  continued  proliferation  of  fire- 
arms has  given  pause  to  many  in  polic- 
ing. Said  North  Miami  Beach,  Fla,, 
Police  Chief  William  B.  Berger,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police:  “We  are  always  con- 
cerned with  the  overall  number  of  guns 
that  are  available  and  out  on  the  street 
making  things  unmanageable  for  law 
enforcement." 

In  December,  many  lawmakers,  law 
enforcement  officials  and  others  had 
their  earlier  fears  about  a pro-gun  White 
House  and  Justice  Department  rein- 
forced when  Attorney  General  John 
Ashcroft  refused  to  let  the  FBI  use  its 
instant  background  check  system  to 
determine  whether  any  of  the  1,200 
people  detained  after  Sept.  1 1 had  pur- 
chased a gun.  The  move  by  Ashcroft, 
some  said,  was  unusually  solicitous  of 


foreigners’  gun  rights,  and  was  evi- 
dence that  he  was  letting  his  pro-gun 
views  override  the  needs  of  a federal 
terrorism  investigation. 

The  decision  was  "absurd  and  un- 
conscionable," suid  Los  Gatos,  Calif., 
Police  Chief  Larry  Todd,  a member  of 
the  lACP's  fireurms  committee.  "It 
sounds  to  me  like  it  was  made  for  nar- 
row political  reasons  based  on  a right- 
to-bcur  arms  mentality,"  he  suid.  "If 
someone  is  under  investigation  for  a 
terrorist  act.  all  the  records  we  have  in 
this  country  should  be  checked,  includ- 
ing whether  they  bought  firearms." 

A spokeswoman  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment, Mindy  Tucker,  suid  the  de- 
partment made  its  decision  in  October 
ufter  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobucco 
and  Firearms  asked  the  FBI  to  check 
the  names  of  186  detainees  uguinst 
those  in  the  National  Instant  Criminal 
Background  Check  System  (NICS)  the 
previous  month. 

FBI  officials  said  they  got  a hit  on 
two  of  the  names.  By  the  next  day,  how- 
ever, the  FBI  unit  that  maintains  the 
records  was  advised  that  they  could  not 
be  reviewed  for  purposes  of  the  terror- 
ism probe.  "We  intend  to  use  every  le- 
gal tool  available  to  protect  American 
lives,"  said  John  Collingwood,  un  as- 
sistant director  of  the  FBI,  but  "appli- 
cable law  does  not  permit"  the  NICS  to 
be  used  to  investigate  individuals. 

Throughout  the  year,  pro-gun  con- 
trol udvocates  had  seen  earlier  gains 
reversed: 

1 Confident  that  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration would  not  support  a program 
favoring  a code  of  conduct  on  gun 
manufacturers,  the  gun  industry 
dropped  its  suit  against  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
January.  “It  is  clear  that  the  election  of 
George  W.  Bush  changes  the  dynamic 
regarding  this  pattern  of  government 
abuse  coached  by  President  Clinton  and 
quarterbacked  by"  HUD  secretary  An- 
drew Cuomo,  said  Robert  Delfay,  presi- 


dent and  chief  executive  of  the  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation, 

H HUD  informed  public  housing 
authorities  in  July  that  a federal  gun- 
buyback  program  would  be  eliminated. 
The  $ 1 S-million  initiative  launched  in 
1999  was  slashed,  officials  said,  be- 
cause its  effectiveness  in  removing  guns 
from  the  streets  could  not  be  proven. 

f Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft 
announces  that  the  Justice  Department 
is  preparing  a legal  opinion  which 
would  argue  that  individuals,  not  just 
groups,  are  entitled  to  own  firearms, 

U The  undersecretary  of  state  for 
arms  control  and  international  security 
affairs,  John  R.  Bolton,  tells  participants 
at  a United  Nations  conference  in  July 
that  the  U.S.  would  oppose  negotiations 
leading  to  a binding  legul  agreement  to 
curb  illegal  small  arms  trafficking, 


H A bun  on  soles  of  small  handguns 
known  as  "pocket  rockets"  wus  pro- 
posed by  Los  Angeles  City  Councilmun 
Mike  Feuer  in  March.  While  the  initia- 
tive was  resisted  by  gun  owners,  it  won 
the  support  of  the  city's  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

H A study  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  released  in  July,  found  thut 
more  than  2 percent  of  some  30  mil- 
lion applications  for  handgun  owner- 
ship have  been  rejected  since  the  Brudy 
Act  wus  enacted  in  1994  In  2000,  the 
study  said,  the  number  of  handgun  per- 
mits dropped  nationally  by  1 1 percent 
compared  to  the  previous  ycur,  and  by 
approximately  25  percent  in  California 
and  Indiana. 

H Police  officers  may  publicly 
preach  gun  sufety,  but  they  rarely  prac- 
tice it  in  their  own  homes,  according  to 


a study  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Of  207  members  of  un  uni- 
dentified Southern  law  enforcement 
ugcncy,  44  percent  said  they  kept  u 
louded,  unlocked  gun  in  their  home.  Of 
the  55  percent  who  hud  children,  65 
percent  reported  keeping  fireurms  un- 
loaded, and  69  percent  suid  they  kept 
their  weapons  locked  up. 

H A report  by  the  Ocncrol  Account- 
ing Office  in  March  suid  that  loopholes 
in  the  Brady  Act  ullowed  undercover 
federal  agents  to  purchusc  a variety  of 
weupons  using  counterfeit  identifica- 
tion created  with  off-the-shelf  Bofiwure. 
TYansuctions  in  Montana,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Virginia  und  West  Virginiu 
yielded  seven  fireurms,  Including  a 
7.62mnt  Russian  semiautomatic  rifle 
and  u ,22  semiautomatic  rifle,  and  u 30- 
round  bununu  dip. 


2001  — the  year  in  review: 


Legislating  vs.  terror 


Within  hours  of  being  signed  by 
President  Bush  on  Oct.  26,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  USA  PATRIOT  Act  of 
2001  were  Implemented  throughout 
the  notion  fc  FBI  field  offices  and  U.S. 
attorneys.  The  sw  eeping  anti-terror- 
1st  bill  greatlv  expands  the  powers 
of  the  government  over  alien  resi- 
dents. Among  the  authority  it  gives 
to  federal  law  enforcement: 

11  It  allows  the  Justice  Department 
and  its  branches  to  conduct  ex- 
panded electronic  surveillance, 
detain  immigrants  und  penetrate 
banks  suspected  of  laundering 
money  for  terrorist  organizations. 
11 1(  gives  law  enforcement  the  abil- 
ity to  place  u roving  wiretap  up- 
proved  by  u special  intelligence 
court  on  someone  suspected  of 
tenorlst  activities. 

U It  imposes  increased  sentences  on 
those  convicted  of  terrorist  acts, 
hurboring  terrorists  or  financing 
their  organizations.  Committing 
such  an  uct  against  mass  transit 
would  be  considered  a federal  of- 
fense under  the  law,  as  would 
possession  of  a substance  that 
could  be  used  for  bioterrorism  for 


other  than  peaceful  purposes. 

H It  permits  special  intelligence 
courts  to  give  national  security  in- 
vestigators the  authority  to  eaves- 
drop on  suspects  in  terrorism 
cases  if  the  investigutors  assert 
thut  foreign  intelligence  opera- 
tions are  a significant  purpose  of 
the  probe. 

11  The  law  allows  the  attorney  gen- 
eral or  his  deputy  to  detain  indefi- 
nitely any  non-citizens  certified 
as  endangering  national  security. 
Foreigners  muy  be  held  for  addi- 
tional periods  of  up  to  six  months, 
although  the  law  requires  that  ei- 
ther deportation  proceedings  or 
prosecution  be  commenced 
within  seven  days.  Certification 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  attorney 
general  every  six  months. 

U The  Treasury  Department  may 
sunction  those  nutions  that  refuse 
to  provide  information  on  bank 
depositors.  U.S.  banks  are  barred 
under  the  law  from  doing  busi- 
ness with  offshore  "shell"  banks, 
and  transactions  with  hawalns, 
the  paperless  bonks  of  the  Middle 
East,  will  be  monitored. 


2001  — the  year  in  review: 

The  police  privacy  tug  of  war 


The  tug-of-wur  between  police  and 
the  media  continued  lust  year  as  law 
enforcement  officers  uround  the  coun- 
try struggled  to  protect  their  privucy  und 
newspapers  went  to  court  in  un  effort 
to  gain  uecess  to  whut  they  claim  arc 
public  records. 

H Police  lost  h round  in  September 
when  a fedcrul  judge  in  Ohio  ailed  thut 
officers  would  huve  to  show  that  grant- 
ing members  of  the  press  access  to 
records  containing  their  home  ad- 
dresses, disciplinary  reports  und  the 
identities  of  family  members  posed  an 
uctual  threut.  The  decision  by  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  George  C.  Smith  stemmed 
from  u cuse  involving  three  undercover 
narcotics  officers  in  Columbus  who 
sought  a court  order  blocking  the  re- 
lease of  personal  information.  Smith’s 
decision  pertains  only  to  media  access; 
state  law  still  protects  such  records  from 
public  uccess.  The  case  will  be  appealed 
to  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appculs. 

U In  March,  a Missouri  appeals  court 
upheld  a lower  court's  ruling  that  the 
St.  Louis  Board  of  Police  Commission- 
ers hud  violated  the  state's  open  meet- 


ings law,  und  barred  it  from  holding 
closed  sessions  ut  which  police  lists  of 
employees,  adoption  of  rules,  staffing 
levels  und  the  police  budget  were  dis- 
cussed. 

H The  Hurrls  County,  Texus, 
Sheriff's  Department  wus  ordered  in 
Februury  to  rcleuse  documents  thut  dc- 
tuil  deputies'  use  of  force  uguinst  in- 
mates, The  agency  said  it  would  uppeul. 

H Durhunt.  N.C  . Police  Chief 
Therein  Chambers  said  in  September 
that  she  would  no  longer  vote  if  it  mount 
thut  her  home  address  would  be  mude 
avnilublc  through  the  county's  voter- 
registration  list,  The  county  intends  to 
place  voter  information,  including 
names,  political  offiliutioni  and  ad- 
dresses, on  the  Internet.  Earlier  in  the 
year,  there  was  friction  between  the 
Durham  Police  Department  und  local 
news  media  when  Chumbers  imple- 
mented a wcckduy-only  policy  for  re- 
leasing crime  records,  saying  there  was 
not  enough  staff  to  keep  the  records  unit 
open  at  night  and  on  the  weekends. 

11  In  Arizona,  the  press  complained 
in  February  that  the  affidavits  written 


by  detectives  or  police  legul  udvisers 
ure  being  sealed  with  more  frequency 
than  they  hud  been  in  the  past.  The  as- 
sertion wus  denied  by  authorities  In 
Tempo  und  Muricopu  County.  Paul 
FitzGeruld,  a spokesman  for  the  county 
attorney's  office,  said  the  only  lime  the 
media  wus  not  given  access  wus  when 
a case  wus  still  under  investigation,  or 
when  it  involved  the  ubuse  of  a child 
recorded  on  videotape. 

U Authorities  in  Gullup,  N.M.,  suid 
in  July  thut  they  would  not  release  u 
report  to  the  media  on  the  fatal  shoot- 
ing on  Muy  30  of  police  Cpi.  Lurry 
Brian  Mitchell.  City  Munuger  Duvid 
Ruiz  suid  he  withheld  the  report  from 
The  Gullup  Independent  alter  consult- 
ing utlorncys  for  the  state  police  and 
the  McKinley  County  district  attorney's 
office,  who  suid  they  did  not  believe 
the  incident  report  is  a public  record 

U Kirkland.  Wush..  authorities  suid 
in  April  they  would  sue  to  keep  u Mill 
Creek  man  from  posting  the  lcgully 
obtuined  phone  numbers,  home  ud- 
dresses  and  Social  Security  numbers  of 
police  officers  on  his  Web  site. 
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The  people,  the  places, 
the  names  & the  faces 


In  your  face 


When  Mitzi  Grasso  (right) 
took  office  as  head  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Protective 
League  — the  first  female  to 
lead  the  union  in  its  78-year  his- 
tory — some  observers 
promptly  contrasted  her  with  the 
"!n  your  face"  styles  of  her  pre- 
decessors. However,  as  the  year 
progressed,  Police  Chief  Ber- 
nard Parks,  for  one,  found  that 
Grasso  offered  no  vacation  from 
confrontation. 

A 14-year  veteran  of  the  force  who  had  been  a full-time  director 
of  the  union  for  four  years,  Grasso  was  viewed  as  one  who  lends  to 
see  the  big  picture  Advocates  for  female  officers  were  cautiously 
optimistic  about  Grasso's  willingness  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
the  recruitment,  hiring  and  training  of  women,  who  make  up  about 
1 8 percent  of  the  LAPD.  Grasso  said  she  does  not  consider  herself 
a feminist  per  se.  but  stressed  her  commitment  to  addressing  issues 
that  will  affect  women  as  well  as  the  entire  PPL  membership. 

While  she  has  already  seen  the  union  through  some  victories, 
including  the  City  Council's  recent  approval  of  flex  schedules  for 
the  department,  there  have  also  been  some  rough  spots  in  her  short 
tenure.  She  claimed  that  a recent  investigation  into  her  husband, 
Michael,  a decorated  LAPD  officer,  was  in  retaliation  for  personal 
differences  between  her  and  Parks.  Michael  Grasso  had  been  sus- 
pended for  three  days  for  using  a firearm  during  a training  exercise. 
Throughout  much  of  the  year,  Grasso  and  the  PPL  have  been  un- 
stinting in  their  criticism  of  Parks  and  his  leadership,  demanding 
that  he  cither  resign  or  be  replaced  when  his  five-year  term  is  up  for 
renewal  this  spring. 


Conway,  his  way 

It  was  Randall  Aragon's  experience  as  a police  manager, 
coupled  with  his  "dynamic  personality,"  that  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  new  police  chief  of  Conway,  Ark.,  according  to  Mayor 

Thb  Townsetl.  Aragon  (left)  re- 
placed Jerry  Snowden,  who 
resigned  abruptly  in  June  2000, 
just  two  weeks  after  the  mayor 
began  investigating  an  allega- 
tion that  Snowden  had  used  a 
municipal  work  crew  to  build 
furniture  for  his  deer  camp. 

Aragon,  who  served  for  16 
years  as  chief  of  three  North 
Carolina  departments,  left  polic- 
ing altogether  in  early  2000  to 
care  for  his  ailing  mother.  But 
even  before  his  Jan  8 swearing- 
in  in  Conway,  he  was  hard  at  work  fine-tuning  a four-part  program 
to  overhaul  a department  fraught  with  dissension  and  battered  by 
lawsuits. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  involved  dealing  with  personnel 
issues  and  morale  problems  that  arose  from  a practice  of  allowing 
“nonproductive  or  incompetent  employees  the  opportunity  to  flout 
application  of  appropriate  remedial  action."  thereby  allowing  a 
“good  old  boy  system"  to  thrive.  He  also  noted  specifically  that  the 
department’s  community-policing  personnel  were  not  working  up 
to  their  full  potential. 

His  proposed  program  went  on  to  include  making  a list  of  rec- 
ommendations to  the  mayor  on  how  productivity  can  be  enhanced, 
implementing  those  changes,  and  then  refining  them. 

A new  era 

‘"It  can't  happen  here'  will 
be  banished  forever  from  our  vo- 
cabulary." Jane  Perlov  (right) 
commented  just  days  after  the 
Sept.  1 1 terrorist  attacks  in  New 
York  and  Washington,  when  she 
was  swom  in  as  Raleigh.  N.  C.'s 
first  female  police  chief.  Perlov. 

44.  who  had  led  the  Massachu- 
setts Executive  Office  of  Public 
Safety  for  three  years,  said  that 
one  of  her  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness would  be  to  conduct  security  assessments  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina capital. 


Perlov  rose  through  the  ranks  of  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment, which  she  left  in  1998  as  Bronx  borough  commander 
with  the  rank  of  deputy  chief.  In  the  Massachusetts  cabinet  posi- 
tion. she  oversaw  a S 1 -billion  budget  and  10,000  employees  in  22 
stale  agencies  and  commissions. 

Leaps  & Bounds 

Mary  Bounds  took  the  oath  of  office  in  August  to  become 
Cleveland’s  first  female  police  chief,  and  the  second  African  Ameri- 
can to  lead  the  force.  Although  a political  appointee  of  Mayor 
Michael  R.  White,  local  black  leaders  were  trying  to  ensure  that  a 
new  mayor  does  not  demote  her,  but  there  were  no  guarantees. 

Mayor  White  made  himself  very  unpopular  when  he  opened  an 
investigation  into  allegations  that  organized  cells  of  racists  were 
operating  within  the  police  ranks.  The  charges  proved  groundless, 
but  it  damaged  the  mayor's  rapport  with  the  force.  Bob  Beck,  the 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Police  Patrolman's  Association,  said  that 
it  was  useless  to  debate  qualifications  of  any  chief  as  “Mike  White 
is  now  and  always  has  been  the  chief  of  police.” 

Bounds'  professional  relationship  with  White  may  have  tarnished 
her  in  the  eyes  of  the  rank  and  file,  but  she  emphatically  rejects 
implications  that  it  was  politics  and  not  hard  work  that  got  her  the 
post. 

The  chief’s  future  is  unsure,  however,  because  Jane  Campbell 
won  the  mayoral  race  in  November.  Campbell  has  promised  voters 
that  she  would  review  Bounds  and  other  city  administrators  before 
making  any  decision  on  retaining  her. 


Love  letters 


Michael  Berkow,  46,  stepped  down  as  police  chief  of  South 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  to  assume  command  in  Irvine.  He  was  selected 
after  a nationwide  search  to  replace  Police  Chief  Charles  Brobeck. 
in  a changing  of  the  guard  that  took  place  on  Aug.  13. 

Berkow  (right)  had  been  hired  to  run  the  34-officer  South  Pasa- 
dena force  in  1997  in  the  aftermath  of  a sex  scandal  there  and  an 
FBI  probe  into  allegations  that  an  officer's  involvement  in  a hit- 
and-run  was  covered  up  by  au- 
thorities. The  Irvine  department 
has  170  swom  officers. 

A former  lawyer  who 
worked  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, Berkow  has  taken  on  as- 
signments around  the  world, 
helping  to  rebuild  the  police 
force  in  Somalia  and  restore  or- 
der in  Haiti.  He  is  also  credited 
with  implementing  community 
policing  along  geographical 
lines,  an  approach  he  is  expected 
to  bring  to  Irvine  — a city,  he 
says,  that  offers  a “real  complexity  of  issues,"  and  an  opportunity 
to  do  "some  special  kinds  of  policing.” 

When  he  started,  he  asked  every  employee,  both  swom  and  ci- 
vilian, to  send  him  a r6sum£  along  with  a list  of  three  things  they 
love  about  the  agency,  three  things  they  hate,  and  one  that  they 
would  change  immediately.  “I  got  notebooks  full  of  really  wonder- 
ful, well  thought  out,  passionate  letters  which,  first  of  all,  gave  me 
a very  warm  welcome,"  he  said.  “It  also  gave  me  a flavor  for  the 
culture  of  the  organization  and  the  issues  that  exist.” 


Outside,  looking  in 

TWo  court  settlements  on  opposite  sides  of  the  country  led  to 
outside  oversight  of  troubled  police  departments.  In  an  agreement 
between  the  California  Attorney  General’s  office  and  Riverside 
officials,  Joseph  Brann  was  named  to  oversee  the  reforms  of  the 
Riverside  Police  Department.  The  settlement  had  its  roots  in  the 
shooting  death  of  a black  woman,  Tyisha  Miller,  by  four  white  po- 
lice officers  in  December  1998  Questions  of  racism  were  raised 
after  police  were  found  to  have  made  inappropriate  comments  fol- 
lowing her  death. 

Brann,  53.  served  as  director  of  the  Justice  Department's  Office 
of  Community  Oriented  Policing  Services  from  1994  to  1999.  In 
1998.  Law  Enforcement  News  named  him  as  one  of  its  People  of 
the  Year  for  his  work  in  creating  3 1 1 . the  national  non-emeigency 
public  safety  telephone  number 

Brann  will  provide  regular  reports  evaluating  the  plans  and  pro- 
cedures developed  by  the  Riverside  department  to  meet  the  goals 
of  a five-year  reform  agreement.  Brann  told  The  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise  that  he  was  there  on  behalf  of  the  attorney  general  but 
that  he  was  a resource  to  the  police  department.  “My  role  is  both  to 
monitor  what  is  going  on  and  help  facilitate  the  change." 


Three  thousand  miles  away, 
a federal  judge  tapped  Stamford, 

Conn.  Police  Chief  Dean 
Esserman  (right)  to  monitor  the 
Wallkill,  N.Y..  Police  Depart- 
ment, which  state  prosecutors 
have  alleged  is  out  of  control. 

Attorney  General  Eliot  Spitzer 
charged  that  officers  in  the  town 
harassed  and  intimidated  resi- 
dents for  sport,  including  several 
women  who  say  they  were  fol- 
lowed and  propositioned  by  of- 
ficers. 

Since  his  appointment.  Esserman  has  resigned  from  the  Stam- 
ford Police  Department  to  take  a private-sector  position  with  the 
firm  of  Thacher  Associates,  which  was  recently  selected  to  oversee 
the  companies  involved  in  the  cleanup  efforts  at  the  site  of  the  World 
Trade  Center  collapse.  He  plans  to  stay  on  as  monitor  of  the  Wallkill 
department. 

Crushing  blow 

Jackson,  Wyo.,  Police  Chief  Dave  Cameron,  55,  died  on  April 
28  in  a farm  accident  when  a tractor  tipped  over  on  him.  His  fu- 
neral, which  was  attended  by 
police  officers  from  several 
states,  included  a 21 -gun  salute 
and  a riderless  horse  with  empty 
boots  in  the  stirrups  that  was  led 
through  the  town's  streets,  as 
hundreds  looked  on  in  tribute. 
The  Rev.  Paul  Hayden  said  that 
Cameron  (left)  "was  happiest 
when  he  was  riding  on  his  horse 
and  being  in  the  Town  Square, 
touching  and  talking  to  the 
people  he  cared  about  most." 
Cameron  had  spent  eight 
years  as  chief  in  Moscow,  Idaho,  before  taking  command  of  the 
Jackson  department  in  1992.  He  originally  hailed  from  Arvada, 
Colo.,  and  spent  13  years  on  that  city's  police  force. 

Leaving  on  a high  note 

"Right  now,  I may  be  naive,  but  the  city  seems  pretty  stable," 
said  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Police  Chief  Michael  Brasfield.  He 
added,  "I’ve  seen  so  many  chiefs  in  the  last  three-some  years  who 
are  forced  out  or  appear  to  be  forced  out.”  Brasfield  decided  to 
leave  on  a high  note. 

He  retired  in  September  after  leading  his  department  for  six  years. 
In  a letter  to  City  Manager  Floyd  T.  Johnson.  Brasfield  recalled 
that  when  he  first  took  command,  he  was  greeted  by  an  editorial 
stating  that  the  agency  was  among  the  most  trouble-plagued  and 
controversial  in  the  nation.  “Nevertheless,"  he  wrote,  “I  came  to 
recognize  that  the  department  consisted  of  an  outstanding  group  of 
dedicated  and  exceptional  people." 

He  was  credited  by  Johnson  and  Mayor  Jim  Naugle  with  re- 
ducing Fort  Lauderdale’s  crime  rate  by  17  percent  in  2000  from  the 
previous  year.  City  officials  also  applauded  his  efforts  to  diversify 
the  force  through  the  promotion  of  female  and  minority  officers, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  as  chief  in  1996  was  to  fire  an  officer  who 
participated  in  a racist  skit.  He  also  noted  that  two  three-year  labor 
contracts  have  been  “equitably  negotiated  and  implemented." 

Overall,  Brasfield  scored  high  as  chief,  although  his  tenure  was 
not  without  its  low  points,  among  them  the  murder  of  Officer  Bryan 
Peney  in  1996  and  a $210,000  settlement  made  to  a man  shown 
being  beaten  by  police  on  videotape  in  1997.  That  same  year,  his 
wife.  Nancy,  died  of  lung  cancer. 

As  soon  as  a successor  was  named,  Brasfield  planned  to  return 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  his  family,  to  a cabin  that  he  had  been 
fixing  up  in  the  Seattle  area. 

Small,  but  growing 

In  March.  Jed  Dolnick.  45,  assumed  command  of  the  Jackson, 
Wis.,  Police  Department,  replacing  Chief  Peter  Habel.  who  had 
announced  his  intention  last  year  to  step  down.  The  former  Wash- 
ington County  sheriff's  lieutenant  was  not  a complete  stranger  to 
the  job,  having  served  for  nine  months  as  the  interim  chief  in  1995 

Still,  there  were  adjustments  to  be  made.  He  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  that  his  first  few  days  on  the  job  were  spent  trying  to 
make  the  transition  from  a sheriff’s  department  with  more  than  100 
employees  to  an  agency  with  eight  officers,  a sergeant  and  a chief. 
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Dolnick  said  he  has  long  wanted  to  be  the  chief  of  a small  town, 
but  Jackson  may  not  always  deserve  that  label.  The  town's  popula- 
tion has  grown  by  98  percent  over  the  past  decade,  making  it  the 
fastest  growing  community  in  the  county.  "It's  still  a small  town.” 
he  said,  ‘‘but  it's  also  exciting  because  it’s  a town  that's  not  stag- 
nant, it's  growing,  and  that  presents  a lot  of  challenges  in  the  area 
of  community  policing  and  law  enforcement.” 

For  a small  town,  however,  finding  a police  chief  had  been  no 
small  matter.  Dolnick  had  stepped  in  the  first  time  after  Frank 
Standish  was  suspended  for  official  misconduct  and  sexual  harass- 
ment, and  later  fired. 

The  village  later  combined  the  positions  of  police  chief  and  fire 
chi'fef  into  the  post  of  public  safety  director.  Don  Rosenbauer,  who 
held  the  position  until  his  retirement  in  2000,  recommended  the 
two  posts  be  split  up  again.  Habel,  a former  sergeant  with  the  Mil- 
waukee Police  Department,  was  sworn  is  as  chief  in  April  2000. 
After  only  six  months,  he  told  the  village  board  that  he  was  quit- 
ting, having  wrongly  expected  that  the  job  in  Jackson  would  give 
him  more  time  to  spend  with  his  family. 

Puppy  love 

In  mid-June,  Charleston,  S.C.,  police  Sgt.  Ray  Patterson  saw  a 
television  segment  about  Ray  Sloan,  a 9-year-old  Texas  boy  who 
had  been  battling  cancer  for  a year  and  was  not  expected  to  live 
through  the  week.  While  undergoing  treatment,  the  boy  had  be- 
friended a Great  Dane  in  a therapy  program  and  had  desperately 
wanted  one  of  the  dogs  ever  since. 

The  Sloan  family  had  been  in  touch  with  a woman  in 
Summerville,  S.  C..  who  runs  a Great  Dane  rescue  operation.  She 
had  the  perfect  dog  for  the  boy  — a gentle  2-year-old  named  Winnie 
— but  the  problem  lay  in  getting  the  dog  to  Texas. 

On  June  21,  with  the  permission  of  Police  Chief  Reuben 
Greenberg,  Patterson  and  officers  George  Bradley  and  Robert 
Forsythe  hit  the  road  in  a department-issue  Chevy  Suburban.  De- 
spite fears  that  they  wouldn’t  get  there  in  time,  the  three  drove 
through  1,200  miles  of  traffic,  storms  and  a chemical  spill  and  ar- 
rived in  Texas  just  17  hours  later,  to  find  Ray  awake  and  waiting 
for  them.  Said  Patterson:  “He  was  in  a chair,  and  he  couldn't  even 
lift  his  arm  up.  but  his  face  just  lit  right  up  when  he  saw  Winnie.  I 
don’t  care  how  big  and  bad  you  are.  when  you  see  that... it  just  tore 
me  up." 

After  a few  hours  sleep  and  breakfast  with  the  Sloan  family,  the 
officers  headed  back  home  to  be  ready  for  another  shift. 

Ray  Sloan  died  on  July  9.  Winnie  has  since  been  adopted  by 
Ray's  18-year-old  sister,  Heather. 

0 Pioneers 

Law  ^enforcement  lost -two  of  its  female  trailblazers  with  the 
deaths  of  Felicia  Shpritzer.  formerly  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  and  Madeleine  H Baker,  formerly  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio  Police  Division. 

Shpritzer.  87.  who  died  on  Dec.  26,  2000,  joined  the  New  York 
police  force  in  1942,  and  spent  17  years  in  the  Juvenile  Aid  Bu- 
reau. She  took  the  city  to  court  in  1961,  when  she  and  five  other 
women  were  denied  a shot  at  the  sergeant’s  exam.  She  claimed  that 
blocking  her  attempt  to  become  a sergeant  was  “discriminatory, 
archaic  and  illegal,"  and  two  years  later,  the  state’s  highest  court 
agreed  with  her. 

Shpritzer  and  Gertrude  Shimmel  were  the  only  two  out  of  126 
policewomen  who  passed  the  four-hour  promotional  test  in  1964. 
When  they  earned  their  stripes.  Commissioner  Michael  Murphy, 
who  had  previously  opposed  the  suit,  claiming  that  women  lack  the 
physical  endurance  required  of  a police  sergeant,  said,  “We  wel- 
come them  and  wish  them  well.” 

Baker.  84,  died  on  May  15,  2001.  When  she  joined  the  Colum- 
bus police  force  in  1 946,  women  weren't  permitted  to  carry  guns  or 
wear  uniforms.  Like  Shpritzer.  and  like  many  women  in  law  en- 
forcement at  the  time,  she  was  assigned  a desk  job  in  the  juvenile 
bureau.  In  1953,  she  transferred  to  the  homicide  squad.  Baker  ulti- 
mately proved  herself  and  became  the  police  division’s  first  female 
detective.  She  remained  in  the  homicide  squad  until  her  retirement 
in  1972. 

New  face 

Some  officers  in  Lakewood.  Colo.,  have  known  no  other  boss 
than  Charles  Johnston,  who  became  the  city's  police  chief  in  1980. 
They’ll  now  have  to  get  used  to  another  face  in  the  chief's  office, 

after  former  Tempe,  Ariz..  chief 
Ronald  Burns  (left)  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Johnston,  who  retired 
last  January  after  30  years  with 
the  department. 

In  1996,  Good  Housekeeping 
magazine  named  the  Lakewood 
Police  Department  as  one  of  the 
eight  best  suburban  forces  in  the 
United  States.  At  that  time,  one 
out  of  every  10  Lakewood  offic- 
ers went  on  to  become  a chief  or 
sheriff  somewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Bums,  who  started  on  Dec.  3,  told  The  Rocky  Mountain  News 


that  his  first  order  of  business  "will  be  assessing  where  the  police 
department  is  going  to  go  and  how  we  can  better  serve  the  commu- 
nity.” 

Out  of  uniform 

Not  just  another  Los  Angeles  cop.  Ginger  Harrison,  aka  “The 
Arresting  Officer,"  was  the  subject  of  a six-page  nude  pictorial  in 
Playboy  in  June.  While  her  photo  spread  may  have  won  her  admir- 
ing glances,  she  did  not  win  any  kudos  from  the  LAPD's  top  brass 

Chief  Bernard  C.  Parks  said  that  officials  were  getting  a lot  of 
angry  feedback,  from  female  officers  in  particular.  He  told  The  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  that  he  had  received  calls,  e-mails,  and  letters, 
most  of  them  negative,  about  Harrison’s  conduct. 

Ironically,  it  was  the  more  modest  of  the  photos  that  appear  to 
have  gotten  her  into  the  most  trouble,  as  Parks  had  reportedly  con- 
ferred with  a city  attorney  to  look  into  whether  her  appearance  in 
uniform  utilized  LAPD  equipment.  Harrison's  husband.  Michael, 
a lawyer  and  sports  agent,  said  that  he  respected  the  department's 
decision  to  investigate  but  did  not  believe  his  wife  did  anything 
wrong:  “I  didn't  anticipate  in  this  day  and  age. ..that  this  would  be 
an  issue.  But  after  the  LAPD  makes  their  decision,  we  will  sit  very 
carefully  and  analyze  it  and  decide. ..if  anything  needs  to  be  done.” 

The  curious  can  see  photos  of  Ginger  — with  her  clothes  on  — 
at  www.gingerharrison.com. 

Going  out  in  style 

Legend  has  it  that  he  once  borrowed  $20,000  from  a loan  com- 
pany and  splurged  all  of  it  on  a stay  at  New  York's  Plaza  Hotel.  He 
also  sketched  out  the  core  components  of  the  city's  crime-reduc- 
tion plan  on  a cocktail  napkin  at  Elaine's,  the  trendy  Manhattan 
watering  hole. 

Those  were  just  a few  of  the  colorful  stories  told  at  the  funeral 
of  Jack  Maple  (left)  in  August, 
where  the  self-proclaimed 
"crookologist"  was  buried  in  his 
trademark  double-breasted  pin- 
striped suit,  spectator  shoes, 
spats  and  hand-knotted  bow  tic, 
with  his  homburg  and  cigar  at 
his  side. 

Maple,  48.  who  died  on  Aug. 
4 from  colon  cancer,  was  a 
Queens-bom  transit  police  of- 
ficer whom  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani  said  went  on  to  become 
"nothing  less  than  a nationally, 
internationally,  recognized  icon  — the  cop  who  cleaned  up  New 
, York."  It  was  Maple,  many  agree,  who  deserves  the  credit  for  de- 
veloping the  highly  successful,  oft-replicated  Compstat  process. 

Compstat,  which  Maple  compared  to  Britain’s  use  of  radar 
against  Nazi  bombers,  was  the  concept  that  revolutionized  crime 
fighting  during  the  mid-1990s  by  allowing  police  to  act.  instead  of 
just  react. 

Maple  and  former  Police  Commissioner  William  J.  Bratton 
first  met  in  1990  when  Bratton  was  named  chief  of  the  New  York 
Transit  Police.  At  age  27,  Maple  had  become  the  New  York  Transit 
Police's  youngest  investigator  after  achieving  notoriety  for  chasing 
subway-crime  suspects  above  ground.  His  official  rank  was  lieu- 
tenant when  Bratton  appointed  him  deputy  commissioner.  "He 
vowed  to  work  up  the  career  ladder  until  he  had  more  bullies  under 
him  than  over  him.”  said  Bratton,  who  called  Maple  the  smartest 
man  on  crime  matters  he  had  ever  met. 

After  leaving  the  N YPD  out  of  loyalty  when  Bratton  left.  Maple 
and  John  Linder,  who  had  served  as  a private  consultant  to  the 
commissioner,  formed  the  Linder  Maple  Group,  which  spread  the 
Compstat  process  to  law  enforcement  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Difficult  choice 

In  the  end,  it  was  his  “commanding  presence"  that  won  Will- 
iam P.  McManus  the  top  police  job  in  Dayton,  beating  out  two 
other  candidates.  “It  was  a very,  very  difficult  choice  for  us."  said 
City  Manager  Valerie  Lemmie.  adding  that  in  addition  to 
McManus's  presence,  her  staff  felt  he  could  best  deal  with  city  of- 
ficials. police  officers  and  community  groups. 

McManus.  49.  an  assistant  chief  with  the  Washington.  D C . 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  assumes  command  of  the  500- 
member  Dayton  force  in  January  2002.  A 26-year  police  veteran 
who  attended  Villanova  University  on  a football  scholarship,  he 
joined  the  Washington  police  force  in  1975,  and  went  on  to  earn  a 
master's  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  University.  When  Charles 
Ramsey  became  Washington's  top  cop  in  1998,  he  promptly  made 
McManus  assistant  chief. 

Calling  his  new  department  nearly  "lily-white."  McManus  said 
that  at  the  top  of  his  agenda  will  be  increasing  the  number  of  minor- 
ity officers  from  its  current  level  of  about  10  percent. 

Giant  step 

Anchorage.  Alaska,  police  Lieut.  Walter  C.  Monegaa  a 27- 
year-veteran.  leaped  over  half  a dozen  other  candidates  for  the  spot 
of  chief  in  January,  including  the  deputy  chief  and  a captain. 


Everything’s  bigger  in  Texas 

Arlington,  Texas,  Police  Officer  Ronnie  Coleman 
celebrates  after  winning  his  fourth  consecutive  Mr. 
Olympia  bodybuilding  title  on  Oct.  27  in  I,us  Vegas.  The 
37-year-old  Coleman,  who  normally  packs  315  pounds 
onto  his  5-foot,  11-inch  frame,  trims  down  to  280  pounds 
for  competitions  like  the  Mr.  Olympia,  which  is  considered 
the  most  prestigious  title  in  professional  bodybuilding. 
(Reuters) 


Moncgan  is  well  liked  by  the  agency's  rank-and-file,  who  were 
early  backers  of  his  selection.  Officers  see  him  as  an  “alternative 
cop"  because  he  thinks  of  different  ways  of  solving  problems. 

The  early  support  for  the  new  chief  contrasted  starkly  with  the 
discord  that  followed  the  selection  four  years  ago  of  Duane  l dlaml 
Considered  by  some  to  be  a cold-hearted  autocrat  whose  tenure 
was  marked  by  morale  problems  and  controversy,  Udland  announced 
in  December  2000  (hat  he  was  stepping  down. 

Monegan  suid  that  he  plans  to  look  into  the  re-establishment  of 
certain  specialized  detective  units,  us  well  as  alternative  work  sched- 
ules. such  as  a three-day,  12-hour  format. 


Vines  cut  down 

It  took  21  yeurs  for  Mack 
Vines  (right)  to  make  a come- 
back as  police  chief  of  St. 

Petersburg,  Fla.,  replacing  the 
city's  first  African  American 
chief,  Goliath  Davis  III.  It  look 
less  than  10  weeks  for  Vines  to 
be  unceremoniously  sacked 
from  the  job.  for  remarks  that 
some  construed  as  racially  in- 
sensitive. 

Davis,  who  was  appointed 
chief  in  1997  by  then-mayor  David  Fischer,  retired  from  the  de- 
partment to  become  the  city's  deputy  mayor  for  midtown  economic 
development.  Mayor  Rick  Baker  selected  Vines  to  replace  him. 
saying  it  was  "a  gut  decision,"  bused  on  Vines  having  "the  experi- 
ence. background,  knowledge  and  temperament"  for  the  chief 's  job 
Vines  had  been  St.  Petersburg’s  police  chief  from  1974  to  1980. 
before  moving  on  to  other  police  chief  positions  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
Cape  Coral.  Fla.,  and  Dallas. 

Although  popular  in  some  quarters.  Davis's  tenure  was  not  with- 
out controversy.  He  was  roundly  criticized  for  rejecting  a federal 
anti-drug  grant,  and  again  when  he  fired  an  officer  for  grabbing  a 
suspect  by  the  shirt,  and  disciplined  the  officer’s  sergeant  He  con- 
tends. however,  that  his  approach  was  vindicated  by  statistics 
crime  is  down,  as  are  the  number  of  complaints  against  sworn  per- 
sonnel. 

Vines,  in  his  first  stint  as  St.  Petersburg's  chief,  helped  ease  the 
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People  on  the  move 


Appointments  and  promotions,  dismissals  and  retirements  all  play 
a part  in  changing  the  look  ol  law  enforcement  leadership  Irom  year  to 
year.  Following  is  a sample  ol  how  the  landscape  looks  lollowing  its 
shakeups  ol  2001 

Many  agencies  looked  within  their  own  ranks  this  year  to  fill  top- 
cop  positions.  In  Fresno,  Calif.,  the  City  Council  wanted  a broader 
search  for  a new  police  chief  but  City  Manager  Dan  Hobbs  stuck  to 
his  plan  to  select  Irom  nine  in-house  candidates,  choosing  Assistant 
Chief  Jerry  Dyer  to  replace  the  outgoing  Ed  Winchester  In 
Hawaii,  acting  chief  James  Correa  was  named  permanent  head  of 
the  Hawaii  County  Police  Department,  despite  pressure  put  on  county 
officials  to  look  for  an  outsider  who  suffered  no  taint  from  the 
promotion-nggmg  scandal  that  led  to  the  retirement  of  Chief  Wayne 
Carvalho  David  S.  O'Malley  was  named  as  the  new  police  chief  in 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  after  having  been  commander  of  the  police 
department's  criminal  investigations  division  since  1996. 

• For  some  cities,  it  was  a year  for  firsts.  Harry  Brown  became 
the  first  African  Amencan  to  be  elected  police  chief  in  Port  Allen.  La. 
The  position  became  vacant  when  Adrian  Genre  resigned  in  August 
after  pleading  guilty  to  perjury.  Janice  Freehllng  was  the  first 
woman  to  win  the  top  job  in  Altoona,  Pa.  It  was  no  surprise  to  her  — 
when  Freehlmg  joined  the  department  in  1976,  she  told  city  officials 
that  one  day  she  planned  to  be  chief.  Anthony  M.  Scott  is  the  first 
black  police  chief  in  Holyoke,  Mass , where  he  plans  to  bring  the 
version  of  community  policing  he  implemented  as  chief  in  Rock  Island, 

III ...  Gwen  Deurell  came  In  first  among  13  applicants  to  be  the  new 
chief  in  Canterbury,  N H.  — the  second  woman  to  become  a full-time 
police  chief  in  that  slate. 

• In  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Pat  Englade.  a 27-year  veteran  who  had 
served  as  chief  of  staff  to  retiring  chief  Greg  Phares  before  being 
named  chief  of  detectives  last  year,  was  sworn  in  as  the  new  police 
chief  in  January  ..  In  Delray  Beach,  Fla.,  August  brought  a transition 
from  outgoing  Police  Chief  Richard  Overman  to  a new  leader,  Larry 
Schroeder,  a ma|or  who  joined  the  agency  in  1978  as  a patrolman .... 
Warren  Kalne  assumed  command  in  Dumont,  N.  J.,  after  serving  36 
years  with  the  department  He  replaced  Michael  Affruntl,  who 
resigned  amid  revelations  that  he  Instructed  his  officers  to  release  a 
borough  councilman  who  was  driving  drunk..  New  Orleans  Police 
Supenntendent  Richard  Pennington  took  a leave  of  absence  in 
November  to  run  lor  mayor.  Deputy  Chief  Duane  Johnson  assumed 
acting  command  of  the  department  Jerry  Galvin  resigned  as 
Albuquerque  police  chief  in  October,  to  let  incoming  mayor  Martin 
Chavez  choose  his  own  top  cop.  Chavez  tapped  Gilbert  Gallegos,  a 
24-year  veteran  ol  the  Albquerque  force,  who  retired  in  1988  and  went 
on  to  serve  three  terms  as  national  president  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police.  Galvin  moved  back  to  his  home  state  of  California  to  become 
police  chief  in  the  San  Jose  suburb  of  Morgan  Hill. 

• Lafayette,  La  , continued  in  the  grand  tradition  ol  hmng  an 
outsider  who  is  also  an  insider.  U.  S Marshal  Ronald  Boudreaux, 
who  retired  from  federal  law  enforcement  after  24  years  and  lives  in 
Lafayette,  was  appointed  the  city's  new  police  chief,  succeeding 
Charles  Crenshaw,  who  retired  in  March.  Randy  Scott  Bratton 
was  selected  as  the  new  police  chief  of  Paducah,  Ky  Bratton  is  a 
native  of  Paducah  who  is  returning  to  his  hometown  after  serving  16 
years  with  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Police  Department...  Officials  in 
Eleanor,  W.Va , believe  they  made  a good  choice  when  they  selected 
Steve  Farley  as  the  town's  top  cop.  Farley  was  the  chief  deputy  of 
the  Putnam  Countv  Sheriff's  Department,  where  his  twin  brother, 

Stan,  is  sheriff 

• Agencies  have  high  hopes  for  outside  hires  like  Cliff  Diamond, 
the  new  police  chief  in  Lakeland,  Fla.  A former  deputy  chief  from 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  Diamond  replaced  Sam  V.  Baca,  who  served  in  the 
post  lor  10  years  North  Charleston,  S.  C.  Mayor  Keith  Summey 
spent  several  months  looking  through  more  than  140  r6sum6s  before 
choosing  Wichita,  Kan  police  Capt.  Jon  Zumalt  to  lead  the  police 
department  Former  Brownsville,  Texas,  Police  Chief  Victor 
Rodriguez  was  selected  to  head  the  McAllen,  Texas,  Police 
Department  over  acting  chiet  Rolando  Torres 

• Some  retirements  are  not  what  they  used  to  be  Take  Jim  Davis, 
for  whom  police  work  continues  to  have  an  attraction.  In  June  he 
accepted  the  position  of  chief  of  the  Sebastian,  Fla.  Police  Depart- 
ment. Davis,  63.  had  retired  as  the  Beverly  Hills,  Mich.,  Director  of 
Public  Safety  in  1990  after  32  years  in  law  enforcement  there.  After 
■retiring"  with  his  wife  to  Florida,  he  was  offered  a position  with  the 
Indian  River  County  Sheriff's  Office,  where  he  served  for  eight 
years..  After  going  through  four  chiefs  in  eight  years,  city  officials  In 
Largo.  Fla.,  are  hoping  Lester  Aradl  will  stick  around  for  a while.  The 
odds  seem  good,  as  Aradi  and  his  wife  had  purchased  a vacation 
home  in  nearby  Clearwater,  intending  to  retire  there  eventually.  Aradi, 
who  was  deputy  chief  of  the  Buffalo  Grove,  III  Police  Department, 
said  he  could  not  pass  up  the  chief's  opening. . . 

• In  other  retirements,  San  Fernando,  Calif.,  Police  Chief 
Dominick  Rivetti  retired  in  May  to  take  a job  with  the  Los  Angeles 
County  district  attorney's  office  Lee  Dean  ended  a 30-year  law 
enforcement  career  when  he  left  the  chief’s  post  in  San  Bernardino  to 
practice  law  Garrett  W.  Zimmon,  a 28-year  LAPD  veteran,  replaced 
him.  In  April,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  lost  61  years  of  law  enforcement 


experience  when  Police  Commissioner  Eugene  Learn  and  Deputy 
Commissioner  Herbert  Goldfeder  walked  out  of  Town  Hall  together  after 
a retirement  party  in  their  honor.  Dean  Forster  resigned  as  chief  in 
Topeka,  Kan.,  closing  out  a career  that  began  as  a records  clerk  in 

1970. . ..  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  Police  Chief  Frank  Croft  retired  after  a 24- 
year  career  that  saw  him  rise  through  the  ranks  from  patrolman  and  work 
security  details  for  every  U S.  president  since  Nixon. . In  Waukegan,  III., 
Chief  Scott  Burleson  retired  from  a law  enforcement  career  that  started 
in  North  Chicago  in  1974. 

• Others  had  the  town  hall  doors  held  open  for  them,  Faced  with  the 
likelihood  of  replacement  after  the  next  mayoral  election,  Allentown,  Pa,, 
Police  Chief  Carl  Held  retired  in  August  to  become  the  deputy  director  of 
the  Lehigh  County  Department  of  Emergency  Management.  ..In  East 
St.  Louis,  III.,  Police  Chief  J.  W.  Cowan  said  he  didn't  know  why  he  was 
replaced  by  after  two  years  in  office  by  Sgt.  Delbert  Marlon,  a former 
police  union  president  nicknamed  “Pitbull'... . Ashley,  N.  D.  officials  were 
unsympathetic  to  Police  Chief  Chad  Madsen's  explanation  as  to  why  he 
failed  to  leave  a prom  party  where  underage  drinking  was  taking  place, 
and  demanded  his  resignation  in  May.  ..  The  turbulent  five-year  tenure 
of  Providence,  R.l .,  Chief  Urbano  Prignano  Jr.  came  to  an  end  in 
January,  and  he  was  quickly  succeeded  by  Maj.  Richard  T.  Sullivan. 
Under  pressure  from  state  officials  and  the  police  union,  Mayor  Vincent 
Cianci  agreed  to  conduct  a nationwide  search  for  a permanent 
replacement  who  would  have  no  risk  of  tarnish  from  numerous  recent 
scandals. 

• In  North  Las  Vegas,  officials  were  guarded  about  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  abrupt  retirement,  two  years  ahead  of  schedule,  of 
Police  Chief  Joey  Tlllmon,  whose  two-year  tenure  was  marred  by  minor 
scandals  and  a hail  of  criticism  over  racial  profiling  and  police-involved 
shootings..  While  Suffolk,  Va.,  Police  Chief  Jimmy  L.  Wilson  chose  to 
resign  on  his  own  and  the  community  has  shown  signs  of  dismay,  the 
police  union  took  the  news  well,  calling  Wilson's  departure  “a  breath  of 
Iresh  air"  and  “a  booster  shot". . . . No  one  is  smiling  in  Mount  Vernon, 
N.Y.,  where  former  police  commissioner  Gertrude  LaForgla  filed  a 
lawsuit  against  the  city.  She  is  charging  that  the  mayor  fired  her  in  July 
because  she  spoke  out  about  problems  in  the  department,  including  the 
mayor's  alleged  misuse  of  federal  drug  forfeiture  money. 

• A favorable  change  in  the  state's  pension  law  prompted  Palatine, 

111.,  Police  Chief  Jack  McGregor,  a 30-year  veteran,  to  retire  after  just  18 
months  as  chief.  Deputy  Chief  John  Kozlol  assumed  acting  command 
for  seven  months  before  being  formally  named  chief  in  December  . .. 
Sumter,  S C.,  Chief  Harold  Johnson,  50,  cited  personal  reasons  for 
retiring  iji  June  after  11  years  at  the  helm  ...  In  1966,  Frank  Gorgone 
left  a higper-paying  job  as  a carpenter  to  become  a Newton.  Mass., 
police  officer.  This  past  July,  he  retired  as  police  chief  at  age  62.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Lieut.  Robert  McDonald ....  Tired  of  clashing  with  the 
town's  njayor,  Prospect  Park,  N.J.,  Chief  George  Faso  announced  his 
retirement  in  June  after  an  11 -year  tenure.  Capt.  Frank  Franco  was 
named  to  lead  the  department  on  an  intenm  basis.  ..  After  getting  fired 
and  then  reinstated  three  times  during  a seven-year  tenure,  Rockton,  III., 
Chief  Richard  Meacham  finally  left  for  good  in  May  when  the  village 
provided  an  early-retirement  buyout. 

• Two  chiefs  gave  in  to  the  wishes  of  their  cardiologists  by  retiring. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  Chief  Francis  J.  McDonald  called  it  a career  in  April 
after  30  years,  12  of  them  at  the  helm,  after  having  recently  undergone 
heart  surgery.  John  M.  Souza  was  promoted  from  the  ranks  to  succeed 
him.  . Ogunquit,  Maine,  Chief  Andrew  Theriault  resigned  in  June  after 
just  15  months  in  office  Theriault,  54,  had  undergone  quadruple  heart 
bypass  surgery  six  months  earlier  and  failed  to  fully  regain  his  energy.  In 
November,  former  Berwick  chief  Fred  Rubino  was  named  to  succeed 
him  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  Chief  David  Underwood  wasn’t  as  lucky. 

He  died  on  March  18  from  complications  following  heart  surgery  at  age 
54  Assistant  Chief  Robert  Evans  was  named  acting  chief 

• It  was  quit  or  be  fired,  and  Robert  Huntley  opted  to  quit  in  March 
after  eight  years  as  chief  in  Johnstown,  Pa.  Six  months  later,  William 
Clark,  a(24-year  veteran  of  the  Prince  George's  County,  Md.,  police  and 
former  chief  of  two  departments  in  Minnesota,  was  named  to  replace 
Huntley  Bull  Shoals,  Ark.,  Chief  Robert  Chapman,  a one-time 
youthful  offender  in  California,  resigned  March  17  after  accusing  the 
mayor  of  micromanaging  the  department  and  impamng  drug  prosecu- 
tions... Two  internal  investigations  focusing  on  Kinston,  N.C.,  Police 
Chief  Michael  Wlghtman  were  closed  in  April  following  Wightman's 
decision  to  retire.  The  probe  of  Wightman,  who  became  chief  in  1994, 
began  after  a citizen  filed  13  complaints  against  him....  Russellville,  Ark., 
Police  Chiet  Jim  Wade  said  fighting  both  City  Hall  and  his  own  officers 
had  taken  the  fun  out  of  the  job.  He  resigned  in  June  after  just  15 
months  in  office  Joe  Sebenlck,  police  chief  in  East  Ridge,  Tenn.,  was 
fired  June  1 by  City  Manager  Jim  McAlister  In  November,  McAlister 
was  asked  to  leave  Wheeling,  W Va. , Chief  Joseph  Petri  was  asked 
to  resign  in  May  but  refused,  so  city  officials  demoted  him  to  his  former 
rank  of  sergeant  and  replaced  him  with  Kevin  Gessler,  a 16-year 
veteran. 

• Transitions  don't  have  to  be  problem-plagued  affairs.  In  Bullhead 
City,  Ariz.,  Chief  Glenn  Walt  did  not  seek  renewal  of  his  contract  after 
five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second-in-command,  Rodney 
Head  Bow,  N.H.,  Chief  Peter  Cheney  hung  up  his  badge  in  February 
after  a 27-year  career,  and  was  succeeded  in  July  by  Rodney  Forey,  a 
former  commander  of  the  State  Police  legal  unit.  James  Burack  said 


goodbye  to  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  where  he  was 
counsel  and  director  of  operations,  and  hello  to  the  12-officer  Milliken, 
Colo.,  Police  Department,  where  he  became  chiet  in  November... 
James  Martino  hung  up  his  shield  after  nearly  40  years  with  the 
Avon,  Conn.,  Police  Department,  18  of  those  as  police  chief.  He  was 
succeeded  in  November  by  Lieut.  Peter  Agnesi,  a 24-year  veteran  . 

• One  department's  loss  is  often  another's  gain.  Jack  Hagy,  who 
was  police  chief  of  Yemassee,  S.C.,  for  12  years,  resigned  in  April  to 
become  a captain  with  the  Hampton  police.  He  was  succeeded  by 
former  Bluffton  sergeant  Sammy  Rivers...  Gene  Ellis  stepped  down 
as  chief  in  Jacinto  City,  Texas,  to  become  top  cop  in  Spearfish,  S.D. 
Lieut  Joe  Ayala  succeeded  Ellis.  . Mark  Springer  stepped  down  as 
chief  of  Verona,  Pa.,  to  become  chief  in  Wilkinsburg.  He  was 
succeeded  in  June  by  veteran  Pittsburgh  homicide  investigator 
Robert  McCabe  Derek  Walston  stepped  down  as  chief  in 
Franklin,  Ga.,  to  take  the  top  job  with  the  Grantsville  police  — the  fifth 
person  in  the  past  10  years  to  head  the  Grantsville  force.  His 
predecessor,  Jerry  Davison,  was  fired  in  February  on  the  heels  of  a 
harshly  critical  outside  evaluation  of  the  department. 

• Sometimes,  as  the  songs  says,  money  changes  everything.  In 
February,  Brian  Kocher  quit  as  police  chief  in  Lincoln,  N.D.,  over 
issues  including  cost-of-living  raises  and  overtime.  A month  later,  the 
town's  only  other  full-time  officer  resigned,  also  citing  financial 
reasons  ...  Officials  in  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio,  cited  financial  reasons  for 
asking  Chief  Holly  Manes  to  resign,  which  she  did,  but  Manes 
subsequently  filed  civil  rights  claims  against  the  town,  saying  she  was 
tired  because  she  was  a single  mother.  Bill  Davis,  a sergeant  with 
the  Minerva  P.D.,  replaced  her  as  chief.... 

• Several  state  police  agencies  welcomed  new  leaders  this  year. 
Christopher  A.  Knight,  a 20-year  veteran  of  the  Florida  Highway 
Patrol,  was  chosen  in  June  to  head  that  agency,  replacing  Col. 

Charles  “Curt"  Hall,  who  retired  after  35  years.  ..  Col.  Gerald  R. 
Pepper  Jr.  stepped  down  after  just  two  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
Delaware  State  Police,  and  was  succeeded  on  an  interim  basis  by  his 
second-in-command,  Deputy  Superintendent  L.  Aaron  Chaffinch... 
For  just  the  second  time  in  four  decades,  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Police  in  October  swore  in  a new  superintendent,  Col.  Steven  M. 

Pare,  41 , who  had  been  the  agency’s  No.  2 official  and  was  hand- 
picked for  the  top  spot  by  his  predecessor,  Edmond  S.  Culhane  Jr  . 
The  Washington  State  Patrol  reached  out  to  Louisiana  for  a new  chief, 
tapping  Ronal  Serpas,  41 , the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  New 
Orleans  Police  Department.  He  succeeded  Annette  Sandberg. 

• Acting  days  are  over  for  a number  ol  intenm  leaders  who  got  the 
permanent  nod  as  chief  this  year.  Sandra  Jefferson  was  named 
police  chief  at  Texas  A&M  Unlversity-Kingsville  in  May  after  serving  as 
interim  chief  for  two  years  . . Sgt.  Kathleen  Hansen  won  permanent 
appointment  in  June  to  succeed  her  mentor,  Ronald  Klick,  as  chief  in 
Lake  Mills.  Wis  . Lieut.  John  Carey  of  the  Wrightsville  Beach,  Del., 
police  assumed  command  of  the  agency  in  January,  after  having 
served  as  co-intenm  chiet  for  three  months....  Delmas  "Butch" 
Lawhorn  won  the  permanent  nod  as  chief  in  Oak  Hill,  W.  Va.,  in  April, 
after  having  served  as  acting  chief  tor  three  months  following  the 
resignation  of  Fred  Dickinson. ...  After  two  months  as  interim  chief, 
Marlon  Stratton  was  formally  named  chief  in  St.  George,  Utah,  in 
February . . Brannon  Decou,  a former  state  trooper  who  was  named 
interim  chief  of  Broussard,  La.,  following  the  Jan.  12  suicide  of  Chief 
Irvin  Flugence,  won  election  as  chief  in  his  own  right  on  Oct.  20. 
Flugence,  who  was  the  subject  of  a federal  investigation,  shot  himself 
to  death  after  a surprise  41st  birthday  party ....  Randy  Heusterberg, 
who  had  been  serving  as  acting  chief  in  Colton,  Calif.,  since  May 
2000,  won  permanent  appointment  on  March  12.  . Det.  Sgt.  Sharon 
Highfill  was  named  intenm  police  chief  of  South  Houston,  Texas,  in 
June,  replacing  Albert  Garcia,  who  was  tired.  Highfill,  whose  father, 
Ray  Jones,  was  the  city's  police  chief  in  the  early  1980s,  will  be 
“interim"  in  name  only  — the  word  was  added  to  her  title  so  she 
wouldn't  have  to  take  a pay  cut  in  accepting  the  promotion. 

• The  welcome  mat  was  out  in  several  cities.  Len  Houloose,  a 42- 
year-old  former  Air  Force  captain,  is  the  new  police  chief  in  Papillion, 
Neb.  William  L Hodges  retired  after  30  years  with  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  Police  Department  to  become  chief  in  nearby  West  Point  on  Jan 

2..  Walter  R.  Craddock,  a 25-year  veteran  of  the  Cranston,  R.l„ 
police  was  sworn  in  as  chief  in  March  John  Fiorill  took  the  reins  as 
chief  in  Pequea  Township,  Pa.,  in  April  after  26  years  with  the 
Lancaster  police,  succeeding  Robert  Race,  who  retired — Former 
Lieut  Gary  Getchell  of  the  Indian  River  County,  Fla.,  Sheriffs  Office 
is  the  new  chief  in  Palatka,  replacing  Bill  Dolinski,  who  retired  amid 
controversy.  H.  Darrel  Pennington,  a retired  Columbus,  Ohio, 
police  commander,  became  the  new  chief  in  Newark,  Ohio,  in 
February..  Rick  Lincoln  of  the  Palm  Beach  County,  Fla.,  Sheriffs 
Office  was  named  as  the  new  chiet  in  Lantana  in  March,  succeeding 
Robert  Chalman,  who  was  chiet  for  six  years  and  stepped  down  to 
work  with  the  United  Nations  police  task  force  in  Kosovo  After 
John  Hunter  retired  as  chief  of  Mulberry,  Fla.,  in  February,  the  town 
reached  out  to  nearby  Lakeland  to  hire  deputy  chief  Don  Jones  as 
his  successor.  For  Oakville,  Iowa,  it  was  more  like  “welcome  back." 
When  the  town  was  unable  to  find  a new  chief,  it  lured  back  its  old 
one,  Jeff  Blake,  who  had  resigned  in  December  2000  but  rejoined  the 
department  in  March  on  a part-time  basis. 
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department's  poor  relationship  with  the  city's  black  community  by 
getting  residents  more  involved  with  the  agency  and  promoting  more 
minorities.  Before  community  policing  was  a catch-phrase  on  the 
lips  of  every  police  chief  in  the  country,  he  was  implementing  team 
policing,  funded  by  a federal  grant. 

It  was  while  talking  to  a group  of  about  50  detectives  at  a police 
station  that  Vines  made  the  remarks  that  cost  him  his  job,  referring 
to  a suspect  acting  like  “an  orangutan.”  While  he  rejected  sugges- 
tions that  he  did  anything  wrong.  Vines  apologized  for  offending 
anyone  and  insisted  that  his  use  of  the  word  was  taken  out  of  con- 
text. The  mayor  acted  quickly  to  quell  any  community  uproar,  how- 
ever, by  firing  Vines  without  cause  and  naming  Chuck  Harmon,  a 
20-year  veteran  who  was  assistant  chief  of  patrol,  as  the  new  chief. 
Harmon  already  has  his  own  problems.  His  detractors  view  him  as 
a by-the-book,  nit-picking  administrator,  and  the  police  union  is 
considering  a no-confidence  vote  against  him. 

Philly  farewell 

Considered  to  be  among  the  best  policing  has  to  offer,  Philadel- 
phia Police  Commissioner  John  F.  Timoney  said  goodbye  to  pub- 
lic service  in  December  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  private  sector. 

Timoney,  53,  joined  Bo  Died  & Associates,  a New  York  City- 
based  security  firm  that  handles  corporate  clients.  The  loss  of 
Timoney  to  the  profession  is  devastating,  said  Dr.  Lawrence  W. 
Sherman,  a criminologist  and  director  of  the  Fels  Center  at  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  "He 
is  the  best  police  executive  this 
country's  seen  for  a long  time,” 
he  told  The  Associated  Press. 

While  Timoney  (left)  began 
his  tenure  in  Philadelphia  in 
1998  as  an  outsider,  he  quickly 
won  over  city  officials  and  resi- 
dents with  his  no-nonsense  style. 
An  annual  survey  by  the 
mayor’s  office  found  citizen  sat- 
isfaction with  police  protection 
to  have  risen  from  46  percent  in 
1 997  to  59  percent  in  200 1 . Said 
former  mayor  Edward  G.  Rendell,  who  recruited  Timoney  from 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department:  "He  represents  everything 
that  a police  commissioner  should  be.  He  is  a creative  and  innova- 
tive thinker  who. . helped  make  the  city  safer." 

Timoney  served  as  first  deputy  commissioner  in  the  NYPD  and 
brought  to  Philadelphia  such  crime-fighting  strategies  as  Compstat. 
He  redesigned  the  agency's  hierarchy  to  put  more  investigators  in 
charge  and  launched  Operation  Sunrise,  a program  that  targeted 
drug  activity  in  high-crime  neighborhoods. 

Although  he  made  inroads  in  reducing  Philadelphia’s  property 
crimes,  Timoney  was  unable  to  do  the  same  with  the  city's  homi- 
cide rate,  which  rose  from  296  in  1999  to  319  in  2000.  The  depart- 
ment also  drew  national  attention  that  year  with  a videotape  of  of- 
ficers beating  a suspected  carjacker.  A grand  jury  called  for  the 
tightening  of  police  procedures,  but  recommended  not  charging  the 
sworn  personnel  involved  in  the  incident. 

Still,  observers  noted  that  Timoney  was  able  to  avoid  the  trap 
into  which  many  police  executives  fall.  Instead  of  being  blamed  for 
everything  that  7,000  other  people  do,  or  might  do,  wrong,  said 
Sherman,  Timoney  “had  gotten  this  community  to  support  him  in 
his  effort  to  deal  with  its  problems.” 

That  might  be  because  Timoney  often  seemed  to  be  everywhere 
at  once.  On  his  last  New  Year’s  Eve  as  commissioner,  he  chased 
down  a man  suspected  of  firing  a gun  into  the  air  at  midnight 
Timoney  and  two  officers  searched  for  the  man  and  found  the  sus- 
pect hiding  in  an  abandoned  building.  It  was  later  discovered  he 
was  wanted  for  attempted  murder. 

Timoney  considered  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
August  2000  as  one  of  the  high  points  of  his  tenure.  More  than  400 
arrests  were  made,  but  no  protesters  were  injured.  “We  said  we 
wouldn’t  use  tear  gas  or  rubber  bullets,  and  we  didn’t,"  he  said. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Sylvester  Johnson  will  serve  as  interim 
commissioner  until  a permanent  replacement  is  named. 

Napoleon’s  retreat 

Detroit  Police  ChiefBenny  Napoleon  announced  his  retirement 
in  May  in  the  wake  of  Mayor  Dennis  Archer's  decision  not  to  seek 
reelection.  “I’m  not  running  away  from  anybody  or  anything,"  said 
Napoleon,  a 26-year  veteran,  even  though  the  previous  fall  Archer 
had  requested  that  the  Justice  Department  investigate  the  police 
department  and  claims  of  prisoner  maltreatment,  misuse  of  deadly 
force  and  other  alleged  misconduct. 

Ten  days  after  Napoleon’s  announcement,  a panel  that  he  had 
hand-picked  slammed  the  department  in  a 26-page  report  that  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  video  and  satellite-tracking  equipment  to  keep 
tabs  on  patrol  vehicles,  and  better  training  for  officers. 

Although  he  could  point  to  a three-year  tenure  during  which 


overall  crime  dropped  30  percent,  and  robberies  were  down  by  42 
percent,  there  have  been  serious  problems  dogging  the  agency.  The 
use  of  lethal  force  by  officers  led  to  the  city's  having  one  of  the 
highest  rates  of  fatal  police  shootings  of  any  mujor  city  in  the  coun- 
try during  the  1990s.  Since  1997,  lawsuits  against  the  department 
have  cost  Detroit  nearly  $46  million. 

Napoleon,  who  holds  a law  degree,  said  he  planned  to  lake  ajob 
in  the  private  sector. 

Jailhouse  rocked 

The  incident  that  cost  Lee  County.  Miss.,  Sheriff  Harold  Lee 
Presley  his  life  on  July  6 began  when  a fugitive,  Billy  Stone,  sped 
past  a roadblock  set  up  by  the  sheriff’s  department  to  look  for  drugs 
and  drunken  drivers.  When  officers  gave  pursuit.  Stone  pushed  a 
naked,  bound  woman  out  of  his  pickup  truck.  After  wrecking  his 
vehicle,  he  fled  on  foot.  Several  hours  later,  in  Auburn,  retired  Tu- 
pelo police  officer  Bobby  Norris  called  authorities  because  of  bark- 
ing dogs. 

Presley,  Norris  and  a deputy.  Jack  Tate,  approached  the  utility 
shed  that  the  dogs  had  surrounded  and  opened  the  door.  Stone  be- 
gan shooting.  Chief  Deputy  Steve  Brooks  said  that  the  sheriff  pushed 
Tate  out  of  the  way  and  returned  fire.  Presley  and  Stone  were  both 
killed  in  the  gunfight,  and  Norris  was  wounded. 

In  his  Tupelo  office,  Presley.  52,  had  covered  the  walls  with 
photographs  of  his  friends  and  families,  many  of  them  of  his  first 
cousin  once  removed  — Elvis.  Deputies  said  they  would  know  when 
their  boss  was  in  the  building  because  he  would  pipe  "Jailhouse 
Rock”  or  other  hits  by  the  King  through  the  public  address  system. 

Presley  first  took  office  in  1993  and  handily  won  reelection  twice. 
Three  years  ago,  he  was  presented  with  the  Buford  Pusser  Award 
for  outstanding  law  enforcement  work  — an  award  named  for  the 
Tennessee  sheriff  who  died  fighting  organized  crime.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  late  sheriff’s  brother,  former  Tupelo  officer  Larry  Presley, 
won  election  as  sheriff,  defeating  Brooks. 

Role  reversal 

Many  people  were  caught  off  guard  when  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Police 
Chief  Larry  Kasa  announced  during  a shift  change  that  he  and  his 
second-in-command,  assistant  chief  Pam  Westlake,  were  revers- 
ing their  roles.  Westlake,  a 25-year  law  enforcement  veteran,  said 
that  she  was  as  taken  aback  as  anyone  by  Mayor  Dave  Miller's 
decision.  She  then  promptly  chose  Kasa  as  her  assistant  chief. 

Miller  said  the  decision  to  move  Kasa  out  of  the  top  spot  was 
his.  He  described  the  former  chief  as  a harbor  pilot  who  had  brought 
the  ship  into  port  and  back  out  to  sea.  Westlake,  he  said,  was  ready 
for  the  open  water. 

Believed  to  be  the  only  woman  to  hold  the  rank  of  chief  in  the 
state.  Westlake  told  LEN  that  a key  goal  of  her  administration  will 
be  to  begin  bringing  less  experienced  officers  up  through  the  ranks 
to  fill  executive  positions.  "We  haven’t  done  a real  good  job  over 
the  past  two  years,"  she  said. 

Bye-bye  Bernie 

Although  comparatively  brief,  the  15-month  tenure  of  Bernard 
Kerik  as  New  York  City’s  police  commissioner  managed  to  in- 
clude one  of  the  nation's  worst  tragedies  and  the  police  department’s 
most  shining  hours. 

Kerik,  46,  made  his  resignation  official  on  Nov.  9.  "I  have  to 
look  at  what  I have  done  throughout  my  life  and  what  I have  been 
through  in  the  last  eight  years,  most  importantly  the  last  year,  and 
the  last  eight  weeks,"  he  said.  "I  think  you  have  to  set  priorities  in 
your  life,  and  my  priorities  right  now  are  focused  toward  my  fam- 
ily and  the  future." 

While  he  built  on  the  innova- 
tions of  former  commissioners 
William  J.  Bratton  and 
Howard  Safir,  Kerik  (right)  was 
able  to  reduce  crime  even  further 
by  creating  a central  clearing- 
house for  intelligence  data  and 
expanding  the  NYPD's  fugitive 
squad.  In  the  first  10  months  of 
2001,  crime  fell  by  13  percent 
over  the  same  period  one  year 
earlier.  Able  to  connect  with  the 
city’s  minority  community  in  a 
way  that  seemed  to  elude  his  predecessor,  Kerik  has  also  received 
high  marks  from  many  in  repairing  some  of  those  bridges  damaged 
by  high-profile  incidents  like  the  Amadou  Diallo  shooting  and  the 
Abner  Louima  torture  case. 

Dennis  M.  Walcott,  president  of  the  New  York  Urban  League, 
said  of  Kerik:  "He  has  developed  a sense  of  confidence  among  those 
communities  that  had  detached  from  the  department.  He  was  very 
blunt,  but  respectful,  and  quickly  put  plans  in  place  to  address  what- 
ever their  concerns  were." 


Kerik.  a former  NYPD  undercover  nurcotics  officer  and  n body- 
guard for  Mayor  Rudolph  W.  Giuliani  during  his  1993  campaign, 
was  numed  the  city's  correction  commissioner  in  1997.  While  he 
may  explore  the  possibility  of  setting  up  his  own  private  security 
consulting  firm,  Kerik  said  he  would  first  take  some  time  off  to 
spend  with  his  family.  Recently  informed  by  his  wife  that  their 
duughter  had  tuken  her  first  steps,  Kerik  said  he  learned  that  the 
landmark  event  hud  actually  hap- 
pened days  before  when  he  was 
not  home. 

Succeeding  Kerik  will  be 
Ruymond  W.  Kelly  (left),  who 
served  as  the  city’s  police  com- 
missioner during  the  tenure  of 
Muyor  David  Dinkins.  A 23- 
year  veteran  of  the  department 
who  went  on  to  work  for  the 
Clinton  administration  as  the 
Treasury  Department's 
undersecretary  for  enforcement 
and  then  head  of  the  Customs 
Service,  Kelly  wus  lured  back  from  a private-sector  position  at  Beur 
Steams  by  Mayor-elect  Michael  Bloomberg. 

Kelly,  60,  whose  early  stint  as  commissioner  lasted  14  months, 
led  the  department  during  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing  in  1 993. 
"He  was  police  commissioner  before,"  said  Bloomberg.  "He  went 
on  to  Washington,  where  he  did  a spectacular  job." 

Very  funny 

The  first  World  Law  Enforcement  Skills  Championship,  held  as 
part  of  the  American  Society  for  Law  Enforcement  Training's  un- 
nual  conference  and  exposition  in  February,  drew  nearly  1,000  po- 
lice officers  to  compete  in  such  events  as  tactical  foot  pursuit,  use 
of  force,  threat  recognition,  pursuit  driving,  bicycle  pursuit  und,  of 
course,  stand-up  comedy. 

Although  law  enforcement  is 
usually  a serious  business,  the 
title  of  "World's  Funniest  Cop" 
went  to  Dan  Whitehurst.  37, 

(right)  who  is  assigned  to  the 
Nashville  Police  Department's 
armed  robbery  division.  “There 
are  so  many  funny  things  that 
happen  in  police  work,  but  you 
can't  really  laugh  about  them 
because  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate," he  said.  "Even  though  I 
don’t  do  police-related  humor,  a 
lot  of  my  humor  comes  from  things  I've  experienced.” 

The  competition  was  the  highlight  of  ASLET's  five-day  train- 
ing seminar.  Contestants  performed  a bncf  routine  in  a comedy 
club  setting.  Whitehurst  said  that  winning  the  contest  wus  a big 
deal  and  that  it  might  help  his  chances  to  get  someone  to  look  at  a 
tape  of  his  work. 

Down  & dirty 

For  months  after  the  murder  of  DcKalb  County,  Ga 's  sheriff- 
elect  Derwin  Brown  on  Dec.  15,  2000,  investigators  turped  up  no 
leads.  Then  just  over  a year  later,  a break  in  the  case  led  to  the  arrest 
of  the  man  Brown  would  have  succeeded,  former  sheriff  Sidney 
Dorsey 

Brown.  46,  a county  police  captain  who  had  vowed  to  clean  up 
a notoriously  corrupt  sheriff’s  department,  was  shot  1 1 times  with 
semiautomatic  weapon  as  he  walked  up  the  driveway  of  his  subur- 
ban Atlanta  home.  Although  Dorsey  was  suspected  in  the  death  of 
the  man  who  had  defeated  him  in  a bitter  race  for  office,  no  one  had 
been  able  to  connect  him  to  Brown's  murder. 

In  March,  however,  a former  sheriff's  deputy.  Patrick  Cuffy, 
was  charged  with  murder  and  kidnapping  in  a shootout  outside  his 
own  home.  Chris  Harvey,  a homicide  investigator  for  the  DeKalb 
district  attorney,  testified  at  a bond  hearing  in  December  that  pros- 
ecutors struck  a deal  with  Cuffy  in  exchange  for  information  about 
Dorsey  and  two  co-defendants,  Isaiah  Ramsey  Jr  and  Melvin  D. 
Walker 

While  the  details  of  the  deal  are  not  known,  it  is  widely  believed 
that  the  charges  against  Cuffy  from  the  separate  incident  were 
dropped,  and  that  Cuffy  was  granted  immunity  in  exchange  for  tes- 
tifying against  Dorsey. 

In  November.  District  Attorney  J.  Tom  Morgan  said  that  he 
had  been  targeted  by  Brown's  killers  for  assassination.  Morgan  said 
he  had  been  wearing  a bulletproof  vest  and  had  had  police  protec- 
tion. 

Prosecutors  also  made  an  arrangement  with  Paul  Skyers,  a 
former  employee  of  Dorsey's  private  security  firm.  The  two  men 
said  they  had  been  on  the  scene  with  Dorsey.  Ramsey  and  Walker 
when  Brown  was  killed.  The  motive  is  believed  to  have  been  politi- 
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cal  revenge. 

The  61 -year-old  Dorsey  was  the  county’s  first  African-Ameri- 
can sheriff,  elected  in  1996.  Prior  to  his  arrest,  he  was  being  inves- 
tigated by  a grand  jury  on  suspicion  of  using  on-duty  deputies  to 
staff  his  private  security  company  and  of  assigning  jail  inmates  to 
work  on  homes  belonging  to  political  supporters  of  his  wife,  an 
Atlanta  councilwoman. 

According  to  Harvey.  Ramsey  was  not  the  gunman,  but  he  car- 
ried a 380-caliber  semiautomatic  pistol  on  the  night  of  the  killing 
Skyers  and  Cuffy  told  investigators  that  he  had  dropped  it  and  had 
to  return  to  the  Brown  home  to  retrieve  it.  They  have  directed  law 
enforcement  officers  to  a Tcc-9  which  is  suspected  of  being  the 
murder  weapon,  according  to  Harvey. 


Towering  losses 


Current  and  former  agency  heads  were  among  the  thousands 
who  were  killed  when  the  T\vin  Towers  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
collapsed  on  Sept.  1 1 Charles  Mills,  a beloved  former  head  of  the 
police  departments  in  Schenectady  and  Troy,  N.Y.,  reportedly  lost 
his  life  while  helping  fellow 
staffers  at  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Taxation  and  Fi- 
nance onto  the  last  elevator  to 
reach  the  ground  safely.  Mills 
(right),  who  was  on  the  87th  floor 
of  2 World  Trade  Center,  called 
his  wife  when  the  first  hijacked 
plune  hit  the  opposite  tower. 

Bight  minutes  later,  she  said,  a 
second  plane  hit  the  tower  where 
her  husband  was  loeuted. 

The  61 -year-old  Mills  had 
begun  his  law  enforcement  ca- 
reer with  the  New  York  City  Transit  Police,  serving  26  years  and 
rising  to  the  rank  of  assistant  chiel. 

John  P.  O’Neill.  49.  who  was  considered  one  of  the  FBI's  shrewd- 
est counterterrorism  officials,  had  retired  from  the  bureau  to  be- 
come chief  of  security  for  the  World  Trade  Center  just  one  month 
prior  to  Sept.  1 1 . He  had  led  major  investigations  of  suspected  ter- 
rorist mastermind  Osama  bin  Laden  and  the  bombings  of  the  U 
S.  embassies  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania  in  1998.  He  was  also  coordi- 
nator of  information  in  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing  and  played  a 
key  role  in  the  investigation  of  the  crash  of  TWA  Flight  800. 

At  a 1997  conference,  O'Neill  had  warned  that  terrorist  groups, 
particularly  Islamic  militants,  operating  in  this  country  had  the  ca- 
pability and  support  to  launch  an  attack  here  if  they  chose. 

The  destruction  of  the  TWin  Towers  claimed  the  lives  of  37  mem- 
bers of  the  Port  Authority  Police,  including  the  agency  's  top  two 
officials  Superintendent  Ferdinand  (Fred)  V.  Morronc.  63.  and  Po- 
lice Chief  James  A Romilo.  50.  One  official  reported  that  employ- 
ees had  encountered  Morrone  as  they  headed  down  the  stairs  to 
safety  while  he  was  heading  upstairs  in  the  rescue  effort.  Morronc 
was  a 30-year  veteran  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Police  who  took 
command  of  the  Port  Authority  police  in  1996. 

Romito  reportedly  led  a group  of  highly  trained  officers  into  the 
North  Tower,  and  was  believed  to  have  been  on  the  27th  floor  when 
the  building  collapsed.  Prior  to  his  promotion  to  police  chief,  he 
had  served  us  chief  of  the  Field  Aviation  Section,  where  he  was 
responsible  for  police  operations  at  the  Kennedy.  LaGuardia  and 
Newark  international  airports.  He  played  a large  part  in  the  investi- 
gation into  the  Flight  800  crash  in  1996.  and  was  also  cited  for 
valor  for  his  work  during  the  1993  bombing  of  the  World  Trade 
Center. 


Making  the  cut  for  the  Bush  team 

From  the  top  down,  Justice  Department  gets  a whole  new  look 


END  OF  THE  ROAD:  Los  Angeles  County  sheriff’s 
deputy  Hagop  “Jake"  Kuredjian,  40,  was  shot  and  killed 
in  a fierce  firelight  Aug.  31  as  he  helped  federal  agents 
attempting  to  arrest  James  Allen  Beck,  a heavily  armed 
one-time  police  officer,  on  weapons  charges.  Kuredjian, 
a motorcycle  officer,  was  a 17-year  veteran.  (Reuters) 


With  a change  of  administration  in  Washington  this  year 
came  the  inevitable  mass  exodus  and  arrival  of  agency  heads  at 
the  Department  of  Justice,  starting  with  the  man  at  the  top. 
President  Bush  s choice  for  Attorney  General,  former  U.S. 
senator  John  Ashcroft,  endured  a grueling  confirmation  battle 
that  ended  in  a vote  of  5842  — a virtual  squeaker  when  one 
considers  that  senatorial  courtesy  ordinarily  would  all  but 
guarantee  a quick  and  easy  endorsement.  But  Ashcroft's 
staunch  conservatism,  including  his  support  for  a constitutional 
ban  on  abortion  and  opposition  to  tighter  federal  gun  controls, 
worried  many  who  felt  he  would  not  be  evenhanded  as  the 
nation’s  chief  law  enforcement  officer. 

That  was  prior  to  Sept.  1 1 . Following  the  terrorist  attacks 
on  America,  concerns  over  Ashcroft’s  positions  on  abortion, 
gun  control  and  other  issues  quickly  faded  into  the  back- 
ground. as  the  Attorney  General  took  charge  of  leading  the 
Justice  Department  in  the  war  on  terrorism,  with  initiatives  that 
included  the  arrest  and  interrogation  of  hundreds  of  people,  the 
authorization  of  military  tribunals  to  try  suspected  terrorists 
and  efforts  to  interview  thousands  of  Muslims  or  Arab 
Americans  in  this  country  about  their  knowledge  of  terrorism. 

Ashcroft's  documented  opposition  to  gun  control  measures 
would  re-emerge  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Sept.  1 1 attacks  when 
he  barred  the  FBI  from  using  data  on  gun  purchases  from  the 
national  instant  criminal  background  check  system  in  their 
investigation  of  terrorism. 

President  Bush’s  new  team  at  the  Justice  Department  also 
included  at  least  one  surprise  — a new  director  of  the  FBI. 

After  Louis  J.  Freeh  surprised  While  House  officials  in  May 
with  his  announcement  that  he  would  be  resigning  two  years 
short  of  completing  his  statutory  10-year  term,  Bush  turned  the 
reins  over  to  federal  prosecutor  Robert  S.  Mueller  3d,  who 
waltzed  through  the  Senate  confirmation  process. 

"He  assumes  great  responsibilities,  he  was  chosen  with 
great  care,  and  he  has  my  confidence,"  said  Bush  when  he 
announced  Mueller’s  nomination  on  July  5.  Mueller.  56.  has 
been  referred  to  by  associates  as  a low-keyed,  decisive,  fair- 
minded  prosecutor  with  a broad  experience  in  criminal  matters. 

Mueller  was  appointed  by  President  Clinton  in  1998  to 
serve  as  the  U.  S.  Attorney  in  San  Francisco.  He  previous 
served  as  head  of  the  Justice  Department's  Criminal  Division 
during  the  administration  of  President  Bush’s  father. 

Just  one  week  after  his  nomination,  it  was  revealed  that 
Mueller  was  suffering  from  prostate  cancer.  Mueller  had  his 
prostate  removed  in  August,  in  ample  time  to  begin  work  at  the 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  Building. 

Mueller  disclosed  some  details  of  his  plan  to  reorganize  the 
bureau,  including  some  changes  that  would  reflect  new 
priorities  like  counterterrorism  and  cybercrime.  Other  changes 
address  the  issues  of  internal  security  that  dogged  the  end  of 
Freeh’s  tenure,  the  latest  blow  being  the  discovery  that 
hundreds  of  official  firearms  and  a number  of  FBI  computers 
containing  classified  information  were  unaccounted  for.  (See 
related  story.  Page  9.) 

H The  nomination  of  Representative  Asa  Hutchinson  to 
head  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  won  praise  from 
many  members  of  Congress  lrom  both  parties.  The  nomination 
was  also  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

He  was  confirmed  on  July  17  following  a hearing  that 
lasted  less  than  two  hours. 

Hutchinson,  a former  federal  prosecutor  who  was  one  of  the 
House  managers  during  the  impeachment  trial  of  President 
Clinton,  said  that  as  head  of  the  DEA  he  would  not  tolerate 
racial  profiling  tactics  being  taught  to  local  police  by  federal 
drug  agents.  He  joined  the  DEA  in  the  middle  of  a renewed 
national  debate  over  the  future  of  the  nation’s  drug  policy  and 
how  best  to  balance  interdiction  and  prevention  efforts.  He 
must  now  also  contend  with  the  implications  of  a post-Taliban 
Afghanistan.  According  to  the  DEA,  Afghanistan  produced 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  world's  opium  in  2000. 

U In  December.  President  Bush’s  nominee  for  White  House 
drug  czar.  John  Walters,  was  finally  approved  by  the  Senate, 
nearly  eight  months  after  his  nomination,  despite  objections 
from  drug-treatment  authorities.  Wallers,  who  was  deputy 
director  of  the  drug-control  policy  office  during  the  elder 
Bush's  administration,  advocates  a tough  approach  to  drugs 
that  stresses  the  importance  of  criminal  penalties  for  users. 

During  confirmation  hearings,  he  reversed  his  earlier 
position  and  said  that  since  the  President  favors  increased 
federal  funding  to  help  states  and  localities  support  drug 
education  and  treatment,  so  did  he.  Previously,  he  had 
maintained  that  local  and  stale  governments  shoulder  that 
fiscal  responsibility  alone. 

Walters  also  served  briefly  os  drug  czar  in  1993.  A harsh 
critic  of  the  Clinton  Administration’s  drug  policies,  he  quit 
when  his  staff  was  slashed  from  146  to  25  and  policy  was 
redirected  from  interdiction  to  a focus  on  hard-core  users. 


(Top  to  bottom): 

Mueller  and  Ashcroft; 

Hutchinson;  Walters; 

Bonner. 

U Confirmation  was  also 
held  up  for  another  member 
of  the  Bush  administration's 
law  enforcement  team,  albeit 
one  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Robert  C.  Bonner, 
who  was  nominated  as 
Customs  Service  commis- 
sioner sailed  easily  through 
his  confirmation  hearing  in 
late  May.  However,  Senate 
approval  was  stalled  by 
political  maneuvering  until 
Senator  Jesse  Helms 
reportedly  yielded  his 
position  after  the  Sept.  1 1 
terrorist  attacks.  Customs, 
which  plays  a key  role  in 
guarding  the  nation’s  borders 
and  blocking  the  entry  of 
terrorists  and  their  tools,  also 
lost  its  New  York  office  in 
the  collapse  of  the  World 
Trade  Center,  displacing  760 
of  its  workers. 

Bonner  left  a private  law 
practice  to  serve  as  Customs 
commissioner.  He  had  been  a 
federal  district  judge  in  Los 
Angeles  when  appointed  to 
run  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  in  1990.  He 
served  as  DEA  chief  until 
1993,  during  which  time  he 
implemented  the  agency's 
kingpin  strategy,  which 

focused  on  major  regional  and  international  narcotics  rings, 
and  created  its  intelligence  division. 

f In  December.  Bush  nominated  John  W.  Magaw,  a former 
head  of  the  Secret  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms,  to  run  the  newly  created  Transportation  Security 
Administration.  Magaw,  66.  who  had  been  serving  as  senior 
adviser  for  terrorism  preparedness  to  the  director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  will  oversee  the  develop- 
ment of  a large  bureaucracy  to  handle  work  formerly  done  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  by  the  airlines  or 
private  contractors. 

H Other  key  players  in  the  Bush  administration’s  Justice 
Department  include  Ralph  S.  Boyd,  a former  federal  prosecu- 
tor. who  will  head  DoJ’s  Civil  Rights  Division;  Sarah  J.  Hart, 
chief  counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Corrections 
since  1995.  the  new  director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  and  Richard  R.  Nedelkoff,  head  of  the  criminal 
justice  division  for  the  Office  of  the  Governor  of  Texas,  who 
became  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance.  The 
Office  of  Justice  Programs  is  under  the  direction  of  Deborah 
J.  Daniels,  an  attorney  in  private  practice  who  was  formerly 
U.S.  attorney  in  southern  Indiana.  John  Robert  Flores,  the 
vice  president  and  senior  counsel  for  the  National  Law  Center 
for  Children  and  Families,  is  now  director  of  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.  Carl  Peed,  the 
Virginia  Director  of  Juvenile  Justice,  is  the  new  head  of  the 
Office  of  Community  Oriented  Policing  Services,  and 
Lawrence  A.  Greenfeld.  a long-time  official  with  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics,  is  now  director  of  that  agency. 
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2001  — the  year  in  review: 


The  gene  pool  gets  wider  & deeper 


As  state  officials  continued  to  push 
for  the  expansion  of  DNA  testing  to 
include  defendants  charged  with  a mul- 
titude of  crimes,  as  well  as  those  already 
in  pns*on,  it  quickly  became  apparent 
that  local  law  enforcement  was  going 
to  need  some  help  cutting  through  mas- 
sive backlogs  of  cases.  Moreover,  the 
sophisticated  testing  revealed  some 
shocking  lapses  in  quality  control  at  a 
number  of  police  forensic  labs  around 
the  country. 

In  August,  Virginia’s  two  candidates 
for  attorney  general  urged  that  the  slate 
become  the  first  in  the  nation  to  com- 
pile genetic  records  of  those  arrested 
for  crimes  even  if  they  are  never  con- 
victed. Such  a data  base  would  improve 
crime  fighting  and  would  make  genetic 
testing  as  routine  as  fingerprinting,  said 
Republican  Jerry  W.  Kilgore  and 
Democrat  A.  Donald  McEachin.  Under 
McEachin's  plan,  police  officials  would 
have  discretion  over  which  crimes  mer- 
ited testing,  but  the  records  of  those 
found  not  guilty  would  not  be  ex- 
punged. Kilgore  favored  testing  every- 
one arrested  for  a violent  crime. 

51  California  Attorney  General  Bill 
Lockyer  said  in  February  that  he  would 
try  through  legislation  to  expand  the 
state’s  DNA  data  base  to  include 
samples  from  all  felons. 

H In  May,  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Richard  F.  Braun  upheld 
an  earlier  ruling  which  found  that  re- 
quiring felons  to  provide  blood  samples 
for  a DNA  data  base  did  not  constitute 
additional  punishment. 

U Illinois  Gov.  George  Ryan  signed 
a bill  in  June  that  would  increase  from 
26  to  37  the  number  of  predicate  felo- 
nies for  which  DNA  profiles  could  be 
created.  The  new  offenses  could  add 
65.000  to  85,000  profiles  a year  to  the 
state’s  data  base. 

51  Kentucky  authorities  said  in  Sep- 
tember they  would  like  to  see  all  felons 
added  to  the  state’s  seven-year-old 
DNA  data  base  Testing  is  currently 
limited  to  convicted  sex  offenders,  and 
the  data  base  has  yet  to  produce  a single 
conviction. 

In  September,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment announced  the  disbursement  over 
the  next  18  months  of  $30  million  in 
funds  for  the  analysis  of  a half-million 
DNA  samples  in  labs  around  the  coun- 
try. A total  of  1 million  samples  have 
yet  to  be  tested,  including  180,000  rape 
kits,  according  to  Attorney  General 
John  Ashcroft. 

51  A backlog  of  DNA  tests  caused 
delays  in  the  caseloads  of  Chicago  po- 
lice and  the  Illinois  State  Police  in  May. 
The  average  turnaround  time  for  cases 
that  come  through  the  state  police  crime 
lab  is  eight  months,  said  Jim  Keaney. 
who  heads  the  facility. 

51  In  February,  the  Allegheny 
County.  Pa.,  crime  lab  reported  a back- 
log of  almost  2.000  cases. 

Veteran  Oklahoma  City  police 
chemist  Joyce  Gilchrist  was  fired  in 
September  by  Chief  M.T.  Berry  after 
an  FBI  probe  requested  by  the  depart- 
ment revealed  that  she  had 
misidentified  hair  and  fiber  samples 
linked  to  a suspect  or  a victim  in  six  of 
eight  cases  between  1981  and  1993. 
Gilchrist  was  also  found  to  have  given 
testimony  that  exceeded  the  "acceptable 
limits"  of  forensic  science.  In  April, 
state  officials  had  called  a halt  to  the 
scheduling  of  executions  until  her  work 
could  be  reexamined  Gilchrist’s  analy- 
sis of  murder  suspect  Jeffrey  Todd 
Pierce’s  hair  had  been  instrumental  in 


sending  him  to  prison  for  15  years. 
Pierce  was  exonerated  and  released  on 
May  7. 

Gilchrist  was  one  of  several  foren- 
sic scientists  whose  work  came  under 
scrutiny  last  year.  In  other  cities: 

U Pamela  Fish,  a Chicago  crime-lab 
analyst,  was  accused  by  a California 
criminologist  in  February  of  have  per- 
petrated a "scientific  fraud”  against  four 
men  convicted  in  the  1986  abduction, 
rape  and  murder  of  23-year-old  Lon 
Roscetti.  The  criminologist,  Edward 
Blake,  was  hired  to  examine  Fish's  lab 
notes,  testimony  and  other  data.  While 
his  findings  do  not  definitively  clear  the 
men.  Blake  said  he  believed  Fish  testi- 
fied falsely. 

f Former  West  Virginia  State  Po- 
lice chemist  Todd  Owen  McDaniel  was 
sentenced  to  a three-month  term  in  a 
halfway  house  last  year  after  an  FBI 
probe  revealed  that  he  had  skipped  re- 
quired tests  on  suspected  drug  evidence. 

U In  October,  a former  member  of 
the  West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 
Clyde  Richey,  won  a default  judgment 
against  former  state  police  serologist 
Fred  Zain,  whose  testimony  led  to  his 
wrongful  conviction  for  a sex  crime  in 
1979.  Richey  was  accused  of  fondling 
a 14-year-old  male  page  in  a Charles- 
ton motel  room  and  spent  five  years  on 
probation.  Zain,  who  worked  for  the 
state  police  from  1979  to  1989,  had 
his  work  discredited  by  the  state  su- 
preme court  in  1993. 


Oklahoma  City  police  launched  a 
DNA  dragnet  in  May  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  the  killer  of  a 23-year-old  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  dance  student.  Juli 
Busken.  The  blood  of  200  men,  includ- 
ing fellow  college  students  and  stage- 
hands who  worked  at  the  university, 
was  drawn.  No  matches  were  made. 
Police  said  they  planned  to  test  200 
more  who  either  resembled  a police 
sketch  or  had  been  identified  as  a pos- 
sible suspect. 

Some  cities  and  states  found  success 
last  year  in  "cold  hits”  or  in  matching 
genetic  profiles  to  unknown  suspects: 

51  Five  rape  suspects  were  identified 
in  California  during  the  first  week  of 
February  based  on  genetic  crime  evi- 
dence entered  into  a slate  data  base  that 
held  DNA  samples  from  felons  already 
imprisoned  for  violent  offenses. 

H Shortly  after  state  workers  in  Ohio 
finished  inputting  30,000  DNA  samples 
from  convicted  criminals  into  a state 
data  base  on  Feb.  14,  a suspect.  Scan 
B Price,  was  arrested  in  connection 
with  a 1 999  rape  in  Symmes  Township. 

51  DNA  samples  from  all  of 
Wisconsin’s  imprisoned  felons  led  to 
four  convicts  being  charged  during  the 
summer  with  committing  rapes  in  Mil- 
waukee County  in  1995.  Six  more  in- 
mates have  been  linked  to  rapes. 

51  A new  forensic  sciences  division 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  District 
Attorney’s  office  is  charged  with  crack- 
ing cold  cases  and  eliminating  the  back- 


log at  labs  run  by  various  local  police 
departments.  A team  of  prosecutors  will 
work  with  detectives  and  criminalists 
to  get  samples  tested  and  compare  the 
results  to  DNA  collected  from  200.0(X) 
convicted  felons  whose  profiles  urc 
stored  in  the  state's  data  base.  In  Au- 
gust, a registered  sex  offender.  Michael 
Hill,  was  charged  with  raping  a 14-ycar- 
old  girl  in  1995  after  the  team  got  a hit. 

51  State  legislators  in  Illinois  passed 
a law  in  January  requiring  police  to  find 
some  way  to  preserve  large  pieces  of 
evidence,  including  cars,  which  may 
hold  DNA  evidence. 

51  The  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  Police  De- 
partment announced  in  March  thut  it 
would  spearhead  a project  to  create  a 
National  Forensic  Academy  for  in-ser- 
vice criminalists.  Knoxville  is  leading 
the  project  in  part  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  the  University  of  Tennessee's 
Institute  for  Public  Service,  which 
houses  the  “body  farm,"  an  outdoor 
laboratory  for  studying  the  sequence  of 
human  decomposition. 

In  December,  DNA  evidence  also 
helped  investigators  to  finally  identify 
the  serial  murderer  known  as  the  Green 
River  Killer.  Forensic  scientists  linked 
DNA  from  longtime  suspect  Gary 
Ridgway  to  three  of  the  killer's  victims. 
Other  factors  connect  to  a fourth  vic- 
tim, according  to  King  County  Sheriff 
Dave  Reichert,  who  worked  on  the 
original  Green  River  task  force.  The 
Green  River  Killer  is  said  to  be  respon- 


sible for  the  deaths  of  49  w men, 
mainly  young  prostitutes  and  runaways 
from  a red-light  district  south  of  Seattle 

Doubt  was  cast  on  the  identity  of 
the  Boston  Strangler  in  December  as 
well,  after  a DNA  sample  recovered 
from  Strangler  victim  Mury  Sullivan 
found  not  to  belong  to  Albert  DcSalvo 
DeSalvo  confessed  to  the  murders  of 
13  women,  although  there  was  never 
any  physical  evidence  ut  the  crime 
scenes  and  he  was  not  charged  in  any 
of  the  murders. 

In  other  areas  of  forensic  science: 

51  New  Jersey  police  ugcncies  in 
October  begun  using  a "sequential 
lineup"  instead  of  the  traditional  "six- 
pack"  method  of  showing  suspects’ 
mug  shots  to  witnesses.  Under  the  new 
system,  witnesses  and  victims  will  be 
shown  one  picture  after  another  in  a 
photo  array.  The  procedure  is  believed 
to  improve  the  likelihood  of  a correct 
identification  while  significantly  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  false  identifications. 

51  A possible  key  to  measuring  the 
pain  and  suffering  of  homicide  victims 
was  found  by  a forensic  biologist  with 
the  New  York  City  Medical  Examiner’s 
Office.  According  to  a paper  presented 
in  February  at  the  annuul  meeting  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Forensic 
Sciences  by  Lawrence  Quarino.  the 
level  of  small  proteins  called  peptides, 
which  flood  the  body  at  (he  time  of  in- 
jury. provide  a gauge  for  the  level  of 
pain  experienced  by  the  victim, 


2001  — the  year  in  review: 

Sex  offender  issue  won’t  go  away 


A Texas  judge  made  na- 
tionwide headlines  in  May 
when  he  ordered  14  con- 
victed sex  offenders  to  post 
signs  in  front  of  their  Cor- 
pus Christi  homes  warning 
neighbors  about  their  pres- 
ence in  the  community. 

State  District  Judge  J. 

Manuel  Banales,  who  or- 
dered the  sex  offenders  to 
place  signs  on  their  homes 
and  cars  reading:  "Danger! 

Registered  Sex  Offender 
Lives  Here."  defended  his 
action  by  noting  that  some 
poor  people  do  not  have 
access  to  the  Internet  or 
even  read  newspapers,  and 
thus  would  not  otherwise 
know  that  sex  offenders 
were  in  the  neighborhood. 

Defense  attorneys  quickly 
promised  a legal  challenge 
to  the  ruling,  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Corpus  Christi  Criminal  De- 
fense Lawyers  Organization.  Gerald 
Rogen,  saying  the  move  represents  a 
return  to  "scarlet  letters,  public  hang- 
ings and  witch  hunts  " 

Banales's  decision  was  one  of  sev- 
eral handed  down  in  2001  by  federal, 
slate  and  municipal  courts  as  they  tried 
to  come  up  with  new  ways  either  to 
punish  child  molesters  and  other  sex 
offenders  or  to  meet  notification  re- 
quirements. 

51  A decision  by  a Tennessee  judge 
ordering  a convicted  child  molester  to 
confess  his  sin  from  a church  pulpit  was 
overturned  in  May  by  a state  appellate 
panel,  which  ruled  that  a judge  cannot 
impose  forced  public  disclosure.  The 
sentence  was  handed  down  by  Judge 


Joe  Brown  in  a case  involving  a 50- 
year-old  Germantown  man.  William  M 
Fahr.  who  pleaded  no  contest  in  1999 
to  sexual  battery  of  an  1 1 -year-old  girl 
Fahr  refused  to  "fess  up."  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  90  days  in  jail  and  two  years 
of  probation  and  counseling.  Fahr  had 
been  free  on  bond  dunng  the  appeal 
51  In  a unanimous  ruling  in  Apnl. 
the  Texas  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals 
found  that  a man  convicted  of  intend- 
ing to  have  sex  with  a 13-year-old  girl 
can  be  convicted  although  the  person 
he  spoke  with  was  actually  a Dallas 
police  detective.  Judge  Sue  Holland 
opined  that  while  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  Bailey  Lishian  Chen  to 
complete  the  offense,  he  hud  “specific 
intent"  to  do  so  Chen  also  engaged  in 


more  than  mere  prepara- 
tion. When  police  busted 
him  on  his  way  to  meet 
"Julie"  on  Feb.  II.  1997  at 
a Best  Western  motel,  Chen 
had  a package  of  condoms 
and  KY  jelly  on  the  con- 
sole of  his  minivan. 

51  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  January  ruled  by 
a vote  of  8-to- 1 that  double 
jeopardy  may  not  be  in- 
voked once  a stale  court 
has  determined  that  the 
confinement  of  a convicted 
sex  offender  is  civil  in  na- 
ture. The  ruling  overturned 
a federal  appeals  court  in 
San  Francisco,  which  gave 
a convicted  rapist  the  op- 
portunity to  show  that  his 
civil  confinement  was  un- 
constitutional. 

51  Maitland.  Fla.,  Police 
Chief  Ed  Doyle  violated  a 
judge's  order  in  May  that  barred  the 
police  department  from  notifying  resi- 
dents that  a juvenile  sex  offender  had 
moved  into  the  community.  Under  state 
law.  teenage  sex  offenders  arc  exempt 
from  community  notification  laws,  said 
Circuit  Court  Judge  Cynthia 
McKinnon. 

Illinois  was  poised  last  year  to  be- 
come the  toughest  state  in  the  nation 
when  it  comes  to  "cybcrslalking."  Leg- 
islators sent  a bill  to  Gov  George  Ryan 
in  May  that  would  make  it  a felony  to 
harass  or  intimidate  someone  over  the 
Internet.  A sentence  of  up  to  five  years 
in  prison  would  be  imposed  on  those 
convicted  of  threatening  immediate  or 
future  "bodily  harm,  sexual  assault, 
confinement,  or  restraint"  to  a person 


or  their  family. 

An  instant  notification  system 
which  ulerts  police  about  convicted  sex 
offenders  dunng  routine  driver's  license 
checks  went  online  in  North  Dakotu  in 
March.  It  was  made  possible  by  the 
1999  legislature  when  it  approved  a 
$317.0(X)  the  upgrade  of  law  enforce- 
ment communication  systems  finunced 
by  two  federal  grants. 

Studies  by  the  Crimes  Against  Chil- 
dren Research  Center  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  and  by  the  Pew 
Internet  & American  Life  Project,  re- 
leased in  July,  found  that  teens  appear 
to  be  less  concerned  ubout  sexual  so- 
licitations on  the  Web  than  do  their  par- 
ents. About  three-quarters  of  respon- 
dents to  both  studies  said  they  were 
unfazed  by  the  messages,  and  57  per- 
cent in  one  study  said  they  blocked  con- 
tact from  unwanted  senders 

Interstate  notification  came  under 
scrutiny  in  January  when  a convicted 
child  molester  from  Massachusetts  was 
accused  of  cannibalizing  a 10-year-old 
boy  Nathaniel  Bar-Jonah.  who  spent  1 1 
years  at  treatment  center  for  sexual  of- 
fenders at  Bridgewater  Stale  Hospital 
in  Massachusetts  after  being  convicted 
for  an  attack  on  two  13-year-old  boys 
in  1977.  was  accused  in  1991  of  trying 
to  squeeze  into  the  passenger  seat  of  a 
car  holding  a 7-year-old  boy.  Prosecu- 
tors agreed  to  a suspended  sentence  if 
Bar-Jonah  would  move  to  Montana. 
However,  notes  indicating  that  he 
should  seek  psychiatric  treatment  and 
report  for  probation  apparently  did  not 
make  the  trip  with  him. 

"Obviously,  we’re  pretty  irate  about 
it.”  said  Cascade  County.  Mont . attor- 
ney Brant  Light.  The  way  it  wus  done 
was  pretty  remarkable  " 
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2001  — the  year  in  review: 

Plenty  of  hate 
to  go  around 


The  militia  movement  may 
have  run  out  of  steam,  according  to 
experts,  but  there  was  plenty  of 
bias-motivated  crime  to  go  around 
in  2001  in  the  months  following 
the  attacks  on  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  the  Pentagon.  Even 
prior  to  those  events,  hate  crimes 
continued  to  spring  up  as  isolated, 
sporadic  occurrences  nationwide. 

In  June,  a report  by  the 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center 
described  the  demise  of  the 
extremism  movement  that  had 
flourished  during  the  1980s  and 
early  1990s,  saying  the  movement 
had  largely  died  out  as  a result  of 
public  reaction  to  the  Oklahoma 
City  bombing  and  the  nation's 
prosperity  at  the  end  of  the  1990s. 
The  number  of  militia  and  extreme 
right-wing  hate  groups,  the  report 
said,  fell  from  858  in  1996  to  194 
in  2000.  A spokesman  for  the 
FBI’s  Milwaukee  field  office 
likened  the  decline  to  that  of  the 
anti- Vietnam  War  movement 
following  the  bombing  of  Sterling 
Hall  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

“While  we  didn’t  realize  it  until 
later.  Sterling  Hall  probably 
quelled  anti-war  protests  by  so- 
called  left  wing  groups  and 
protesters,"  the  spokesman  said. 
‘‘[Timothy]  McVeigh  may  have  had 
the  same  effect  on  the  right.  Since 
the[Oklahoma  City]  bombing, 
those  groups  have  been  silent.  We 
don't  know  of  anything  going  on  in 
Wisconsin." 

FBI  statistics  released  in 
February  found  that  racism  fueled 
more  hate  crimes  in  1999  than  any 
other  type  of  prejudice,  including 
sexual  orientation,  ethnicity, 
religion  or  disability.  Of  the  7,876 
hate-based  crimes  reported  by 
police  that  year.  54.5  percent  were 
said  to  have  involved  race.  Murder 
based  on  race  also  reached  an  all- 
time  high  that  year,  the  bureau 
said,  accounting  for  nine  of  17 
bias-related  homicides  in  1999 

All  in  all,  however,  hate  crimes 
from  1997  to  1999  represented  less 
than  1 percent  of  the  5.4  million 
crimes  reported  by  local  police  to 
the  FBI  According  to  a report 
released  in  September  by  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  enmes 
against  blacks  made  up  61  percent 
of  the  nearly  3,000  offenses.  The 
second  most  common  were 
offenses  based  on  sexual  orienta- 
tion, which  accounted  for  14 
percent  of  the  total,  followed  by 
religious  and  ethnic  prejudice. 

In  other  instances  of  bias- 
motivated  crimes: 

H Members  of  the  Jewish 
Defense  League  (JDL)  were 
charged  in  December  with  plotting 


to  set  off  pipe  bombs  at  a mosque 
in  Los  Angeles  and  at  the  office  of 
California  State  Representative 
Darrell  Issa,  whose  grandfather 
was  Lebanese.  The  defendants, 
Irving  David  Rubin,  56,  and  Earl 
Leslie  Krugel,  59,  face  federal 
conspiracy  and  explosive  charges. 
If  convicted,  they  could  serve  more 
than  30  years  in  prison.  Agents 
found  several  pounds  of  explosive 
powder  at  Krugel’s  home,  along 
with  fuses,  pipes,  end  caps  for 
making  bombs  and  more  than  a 
dozen  firearms. 

H In  the  days  following  the 
Sept.  11  terrorist  attacks,  a 
Molotov  cocktail  was  thrown  onto 
the  roof  of  a Somerset,  Mass- 
convenience  store  believed  to  be 
owned  by  Arabs.  Elsewhere,  a 
Pakistani  man  was  beaten  by  three 
men  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  as  he  walked 
into  a gas  station.  A firebomb  was 
thrown  at  a mosque  in  Denton, 
Texas,  and  an  Islamic  center  in  a 
Cleveland  suburb  sustained 
$70,000  worth  of  damage  after  a 
car  was  driven  through  its  doors. 

H Springdale,  Wash.,  police  in 
April  tried  to  contain  a growing 
problem  of  attacks  by  whites  on 
residents  of  the  Spokane  Indian 
Reservation.  While  suspects  were 
identified  in  attacks  which  caused 
serious  injuries  to  three  victims,  in 
all  but  one  case  there  was  not 
enough  evidence  to  prosecute  the 
alleged  offenders, 

H Federal  agents  in  December 
arrested  a Syrian-bom  businessman 
in  Alaska  who  fraudulently 
claimed  $15,000  in  donations  after 
his  computer  was  smashed  and  the 
words  “We  hate  Arabs"  were 
spray-painted  at  his  printing 
company.  The  man.  Nezar  Khaled 
Maad,  was  found  to  have  lied 
about  the  value  of  his  equipment  in 
order  to  get  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  loans  and  leased  gear, 
said  a federal  prosecutor. 

H Fort  Worth  police  in  June 
found  a cache  of  anti-government 
literature,  assault  weapons, 
ammunition,  bomb-making 
materials  and  militia-type  equip- 
ment following  the  arrest  of  man 
for  holding  a gun  to  the  head  of  a 
White  Settlement  man.  The 
defendant.  Michael  Joseph  Toth, 
was  turned  in  by  a neighbor. 

H York.  Pa.,  Mayor  Charles 
Robertson  was  charged  in  May 
with  the  killing  of  a black  motorist 
32  years  ago  when  he  was  a city 
police  officer.  According  to  grand 
jury  testimony  by  Rick  Knouse. 
another  man  charged  in  the  case, 
Robertson  gave  him  the  ammuni- 
tion used  by  Knouse  to  fire  at  the 
victim,  32-year-old  Lillie  Belle 
Allen. 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

A radical  shift  in  thinking  is  in  the  works  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice.  The 
agency’s  new  director  explains. 
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2001  — the  year  in  review: 


Who’s  looking  over  policing’s  shoulders? 


Cincinnati,  Washington.  D.C.,  Mi- 
ami. Detroit  and  Providence,  R.I.,  are 
just  some  of  the  cities  that  lately  have 
felt  vthe  presence  of  someone  on  the 
outside  looking  in  — whether  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  a civilian  moni- 
toring effort,  or  a blue-ribbon  review 
board  — as  accusations  of  bias,  unwar- 
ranted use  of  force  and  other  problems 
led  to  investigations,  federal  oversight 
or  both. 

H In  Cincinnati,  a Justice  Depart- 
ment task  force  recommended  in  a 23- 
page  preliminary  report  that  the  city’s 
police  division  “revise  its  policies  to 
clarify  terms  and  to  ensure  that  force  is 
only  used  in  appropriate  circum- 
stances." All  officers  should  be  re- 
quired. it  said,  to  report  use  of  force  and 
that  training  should  emphasize  elimi- 
nating use  of  force  whenever  possible. 
The  report,  issued  in  October,  was 
prompted  by  the  riots  that  shook  the  city 
in  April  after  the  fatal  shooting  of  an 
unarmed  black  teenager  by  a white  po- 
lice officer.  Black  community  activists 
said  the  findings  vindicated  complaints 
made  by  them  for  years  about  exces- 
sive use  of  force  by  local  police. 

U Washington.  D C..  Police  Chief 
Charles  H.  Ramsey  in  May  welcomed 
a five-year  federal  monitoring  effort  of 
the  agency's  excessive-force  incidents. 
In  1998,  Ramsey  had  invited  the  DoJ 
to  probe  the  department  when  it  was 
revealed  that  municipal  police  had  shot 
and  killed  more  residents  during  the 
1990s  than  had  police  in  any  other  ma- 
jor U.S.  city  District  officials  agreed 
to  more  than  100  recommendations, 
including  a Use  of  Force  policy  that  will 
emphasize  de-escalation  and  verbal 
persuasion  as  a goal,  and  establish  a 
single,  uniform  reporting  system  for 
weapons  discharges.  The  Justice  De- 
partment and  local  officials  agreed  to  a 


monitor  who  will  oversee  the  imple- 
mentation of  guidelines,  with  public 
reports  issued  four  times  a year.  Ear- 
lier in  the  year,  the  department  found 
itself  with  another  problem  on  its  hands 
when  nearly  1 million  e-mails  sent  by 
D.C.  officers  within  a single  year  were 
found  to  contain  obscene  and  racist  lan- 
guage. Ramsey  notified  the  Justice 
Department  about  the  possibility  of  ra- 
cial profiling.  A Citizen  Complaint 
Review  Board  also  asked  the  depart- 
ment for  a compilation  of  the  messages. 

U Four  key  recommendations  for 
improving  the  Providence  Police  De- 
partment were  issued  in  June  by  a blue- 
nbbon  commission  created  in  the  wake 
of  the  fatal  police  shooting  in  2000  of 
an  off-duty  black  police  sergeant.  The 
panel  suggested  providing  continuing 
legal  education  for  police  as  a means 
of  keeping  up  with  state  and  federal 
law;  establishing  a civilian  review 
board;  developing  and  implementing  a 
minority  recruitment  plan,  and  achiev- 
ing national  accreditation. 

H Los  Angeles  District  Attorney 
Steve  Cooley  officially  closed  the  Ram- 
part Division  probe  in  November,  stat- 
ing that  the  investigation  into  50  offic- 
ers would  be  closed  by  the  end  of  the 
year  with  no  new  prosecutions.  Wrong- 
doing was  found  to  be  limited  to  the 
one  rogue  squad  assigned  to  the  Ram- 
part station. 

H Miami  officials  in  April  said  they 
were  cooperating  with  federal  investi- 
gators and  the  state's  Attorney  General 
after  five  officers  were  indicted  in 
March  on  charges  of  covering  up  the 
1996  shooting  death  of  an  elderly  drug 
suspect.  Richard  O.  Brown,  72.  who 
had  no  criminal  record,  was  shot  nine 
times  by  Street  Narcotics  Unit  and 
SWAT  team  officers  who  fired  a record 
122  shots  In  July,  a blue-ribbon  panel's 


recommendation  that  the  department's 
Office  of  Professional  Compliance  be 
retooled  as  a civilian  review  board  came 
under  immediate  criticism  because  it 
would  not  have  subpoena  power. 

H An  ongoing  FBI  probe  of  the 
Schenectady.  N.Y.,  Police  Department 
resulted  in  the  suspension  of  five  po- 
lice officers  as  of  August.  Four  were 
charged  with  extorting  drug  dealers  and 
trading  crack  cocaine  for  tips  from  in- 
formants. The  fifth  officer.  Patrolman 
William  Marhafer,  30,  shot  himself  to 
death  in  the  police  station’s  locker  room 
in  October.  Chief  Gregory  Kaczmarck 
told  the  local  news  media  that  although 
the  federal  probe  had  been  launched  in 
1999,  his  own  internal  investigation  of 
the  agency  had  begun  one  year  earlier. 

H The  Portland,  Maine,  City  Coun- 
cil voted  to  form  a “citizen  review  com- 
mittee" in  November  to  audit  the  po- 
lice department’s  internal  affairs  pro- 
cess for  fairness  and  accuracy.  The 
six-person  group,  however,  will  not  re- 
view specific  cases,  call  witnesses,  im- 
pose or  modify  disciplinary  action  or 
make  recommendations  about  indi- 
vidual officers.  Its  first  report  is  due  in 
January  2003. 

H The  Detroit  Police  Department 
was  ordered  in  October  to  turn  over 
documents  to  the  Justice  Department  as 
part  of  the  ongoing  federal  investiga- 
tion into  the  fatal  shootings  by  offic- 
ers, prisoner  deaths  and  allegations  of 
il'egal  detention  of  witnesses.  The  city 
was  found  not  only  to  have  the  lowest 
homicide  clearance  rate  of  any  big-city 
department,  but  also  the  highest  arrest 
ratio  per  murder  case.  The  agency  was 
sued  in  federal  court  in  March  after  al- 
legedly holding  two  men  without  prob- 
able cause  in  two  separate  slayings.  In 
May,  the  FBI  rejected  Detroit's  crime 
figures  as  too  unreliable  for  inclusion 


2001  — the  year  in  review: 

Matters  of  opinion 


What  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
giveth  to  law  enforcement,  it  also  takelh 
away,  as  was  seen  in  a number  of  deci- 
sions last  year  in  which  the  Court,  by 
expanding  power  in  some  areas  and 
reining  it  in  others,  shaped  the  way  po- 
lice responsibilities  will  be  discharged 
in  the  future. 

H In  Texas  v.  Cobb,  the  Justices 
ruled  5-4  in  April  that  suspects  charged 
with  a crime  may  be  questioned  with- 
out the  presence  of  a lawyer  if  the  in- 
terrogation does  not  touch  on  the  origi- 
nal offense,  but  one  closely  related. 
Under  the  Miranda  doctrine,  wrote 
Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist,  defen- 
dants have  the  ability  to  refuse  any  po- 
lice questioning.  The  decision,  he  said, 
would  have  an  impact  on  Sixth  Amend- 
ment rights  in  only  the  rarest  of  cases. 

H Patrol  officers  have  the  right  to 
enforce  a custodial  arrest  for  even  mi- 
nor infractions,  the  Court  ruled  by  5-4 
in  Apnl.  In  Atwater  v City  of  Lago. 
the  Justices  held  that  even  though  the 
arrest  and  jailing  of  a woman  for  not 
wearing  her  seal  belt  was  a "pointless 
indignity,"  police  did  not  violate  her 
Fourth  Amendment  rights. 

H The  Court  was  again  split  5-4  in 
April  when  it  ruled  that  repeal  offend- 
ers may  not  challenge  the  validity  of 
prior  convictions,  although  the  convic- 
tions may  be  used  to  enhance  another 
sentence 


H In  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  v.  St.  Cyr,  the  Court  ruled  5-4 
in  June  that,  without  a judicial  hearing, 
legal  residents  of  the  United  States  who 
are  not  citizens  may  not  be  deported  for 
running  afoul  of  criminal  laws. 

U In  June,  the  Court  ruled  5-4  in 
Kyllo  v.  United  States  that  the  rights  of 
an  Oregon  man  had  been  violated  when 
federal  agents  used  a thermal  imaging 
device  to  determine  whether  he  was 
growing  marijuana  in  his  house.  The 
decision  overturned  a 1999  ruling  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  which  agreed  with  the 
government's  argument  that  heat  imag- 
ing did  not  violate  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  privacy.  But  all  details  in  the 
home  are  “intimate,"  said  Justice 
Antonin  Scalia,  and  therefore  safe 
"from  prying  government  eyes." 

H The  Court  rejected  an  appeal  in 
October  by  blacks  who  claimed  that 
Oneonta,  N.Y.,  police  violated  their 
rights  when  they  rounded  them  up  fol- 
lowing an  attack  on  an  elderly  victim. 

Some  of  the  rulings  that  will  have 
the  broadest-reaching  effects  on  police 
were  decided  in  lower  federal  and  state 
courts.  Among  the  most  damaging  to 
law  enforcement  efforts  has  been  an 
Oregon  Supreme  Court  ruling,  handed 
down  in  2000,  which  holds  all  attor- 
neys. including  federal  prosecutors,  to 
the  ethics  rules  of  the  state  in  which  they 


practice. 

In  the  past  year,  the  decision  has 
resulted  in  a virtual  shut-down  in  Or- 
egon of  undercover  probes  into  narcot- 
ics, child  pornography  and  other  areas 
which  demand  the  approval  and  assis- 
tance of  the  U.S.  Attorneys  office.  At 
the  state  and  county  levels,  the  deci- 
sion, known  as  the  Galti  ruling,  has 
forced  police  to  work  independently  of 
prosecutors  while  conducting  under- 
cover investigations. 

Other  significant  lower-court  rul- 
ings around  the  country  in  2001  in- 
cluded: 

H A panel  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit  held  in 
March  that  police  may  be  held  liable 
for  using  excessive  force  for  merely 
drawing  their  weapons. 

H The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  in 
July  ordered  a man  who  owed  S25.000 
in  child  support  not  to  have  any  more 
children  as  a condition  of  probation 

H A U.S.  district  judge  in  Tennes- 
see in  May  overturned  a magistrate's 
finding  of  probable  cause  in  a search 
which  uncovered  560  pounds  of  mari- 
juana because  of  a drug-sniffing  dog's 
poor  record  of  accuracy 

H A strip-search  policy  implemented 
by  the  Schenectady.  N.Y..  Police  De- 
partment was  found  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional in  Apnl  by  a U.S.  distnet  court 
judge. 


in  its  2000  Uniform  Crime  Report. 

H Former  Stamford,  Conn.,  Police 
Chief  Dean  Essemtan  was  appointed  by 
a federal  judge  in  June  to  monitor  the 
implementation  of  a consent  decree 
agreed  to  by  Wallkill,  N Y.  officials. 
The  decree  was  prompted  by  a federal 
civil  rights  complaint  brought  by  the 
New  York  Attorney  General  Eliot 
Spitzer.  Officers  were  found  to  be  en- 
gaging in  a pattern  of  abuse,  particu- 
larly toward  women.  The  decree  stipu- 
lates that  all  patrol  cars  will  be  outfit- 
ted with  video  cameras,  that  a civilian 
complaint  procedure  will  be  created, 
and  traffic  stops  for  other  than  law-en- 
forcement reasons  will  be  banned. 

U Federal  prosecutor  Michael 
Gennaco  was  chosen  in  May  by  Los 
Angeles  County  officials  to  head  a 
board  that  will  review  internal  investi- 


gations conducted  by  the  Sheriff's  De- 
partment. 

H New  York  City  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani  and  Police  Commissioner  Ber- 
nard Kcrik  proposed  in  February  that 
responsibility  for  prosecuting  police 
misconduct  be  left  to  the  city's  Civil- 
ian Complaint  Review  Board. 

H The  Justice  Department’s  Civil 
Rights  Division  launched  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Tulsa  Police  Department  in 
April. 

H The  Riverside,  Calif.,  Police  De- 
partment in  March  said  it  would  enter 
into  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
agreement  between  a city  and  a state 
attorney  general’s  office.  The  five-year 
plan  outlined  by  Attorney  General  Bill 
Lockyer  includes  revisions  in  the 
department's  training,  monitoring  and 
supervision  of  officers. 


2001  — the  year  in  review: 

Columbine  is  history,  but 
school  violence  persists 


Despite  a flurry  of  new  reports  and 
recommendations  from  law  enforce- 
ment and  other  groups  on  preventing 
and  responding  to  school  violence,  the 
potential  for  Columbine-type  incidents 
persisted  throughout  2(X)I  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

While  police  were  able  to  make  ar- 
rests before  violence  erupted  in  the 
many  of  the  cases,  in  Santee,  Calif.,  u 
15-year-old  high  school  freshman  shot 
and  killed  two  students  and  wounded 
13  others  on  March  5 when  he  opened 
fire  with  a .22-caliber  revolver.  The 
shooter,  Charles  Andrew  "Andy"  Wil- 
liams, was  stopped  by  an  off-duty  of- 
ficer who  happened  to  be  registering  his 
child  for  school.  A friend  whom  Will- 
iams told  about  his  plan  apparently 
never  reported  the  threat 

In  other  cities: 

H A Canton,  Ga.,  boy  was  arrested 
on  March  9 for  making  threats  with  a 
homemade  bomb. 

H Police  in  Holton,  Kan.,  arrested 
three  teenagers  in  February  before  they 
could  carry  out  a planned  attack  on  their 
school.  A search  by  police  found  weap- 
ons and  a floor  plan  of  the  building. 

H A 1 5-year-old  Fort  Collins.  Colo., 
boy  pleaded  guilty  on  Feb.  27  to  con- 
spiracy to  commit  first-degree  assault 
in  connection  with  helping  to  plot  a 
massacre  at  Preston  Junior  High 
School.  Two  other  boys,  both  14.  threat- 
ened to  kill  students  with  guns  and  pro- 
pane bombs.  Five  guns  and  a propane 
tank  were  seized  from  the  home  of  one 
of  the  defendants. 

U Jeremy  Getman.  19,  was  sen- 
tenced in  December  to  8-1/2  years  in 
prison  for  smuggling  guns  and  bombs 
into  his  Elmira.  N.Y.,  high  school  on 
Feb.  14. 2000.  in  preparation  for  a kill- 
ing spree.  Getman  surrendered  peace- 
fully, notifying  authorities  that  he  had 
passed  someone  a threatening  note 

1 A tip  from  a photo  lab  clerk  in 
February  led  to  the  arrest  of  a 19-year- 
old  student  at  DcAn/a  Community 
College  in  California,  after  police  found 
an  arsenal  of  bombs,  booby  traps  and 
notes  indicating  that  he  intended  to 
plant  the  devices  on  campus.  Police 
were  notified  after  the  clerk,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a San  Jose  police  officer,  devel- 
oped photos  of  the  Al  DcGuzman  pos- 
ing with  his  cache. 

As  more  schools  experienced  vio- 
lence last  year,  recommendations  for 


preventing  incidents  came  from  a vari- 
ety of  sources.  Among  them  wus  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  ol 
Police,  which  in  March  released  its 
"Guide  for  Preventing  and  Responding 
to  School  Violence."  The  recommen- 
dations, based  on  input  from  more  than 
500  experts  and  15  focus  groups,  cov- 
ered such  topics  as  threut  assessment 
and  responding  to  a crisis  and  its  after- 
math. 

H In  May.  the  Governor’s  Colum- 
bine Review  Commission  in  Colorado 
released  its  final  report.  Among  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  report  was  that  po- 
lice officers  at  the  scene  of  a school 
shooting  must  rapidly  deploy  into  the 
building  and  pursue  the  gunmen.  One 
communications  system,  it  suid,  must 
be  developed  over  which  all  law  en- 
forcement agencies  can  communicate. 
The  study  also  suggested  that  schools 
develop  effective  violence  prevention 
programs  such  as  threat-assessment 
teams  and  bully-prevention  initiatives. 
Gov.  Bill  Owens  signed  legislation  in 
November  that  requires  the  develop- 
ment of  such  programs.  The  legislature 
also  passed  a law  that  will  open  juve- 
nile crime  records  to  school  officials. 

11  A study  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice  released  last  year  found  that 
neglect  is  potentially  more  damaging 
to  u child's  development  than  is  physi- 
cal abuse.  The  study,  which  followed 
1,575  children  over  a period  of  25 
years,  found  that  27  percent  of  those 
who  had  been  abused  or  neglected  were 
arrested  asjuvcniles,  compared  with  1 7 
percent  of  the  non-abused  group  By 
adulthood,  those  figures  had  climbed 
to  42  percent  and  33  percent.  Eighteen 
percent  of  mistreated  youngsters  com- 
mitted violent  crimes,  as  compared  to 
14  percent  who  were  not  abused. 

11  Another  national  study,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  and  the 
Department  of  Education's  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics,  found 
that  victimization  in  schools  fell  be- 
tween the  years  1992  and  1999  From 
1995  to  1999,  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents who  were  victims  of  any  crime 
of  violence  or  theft  decreased,  it  said, 
from  10  percent  to  8 percent  And  from 
1993  to  1999,  the  percentage  of  9th 
through  1 2th  grade  students  threatened 
or  injured  with  a weapon  on  school 
property  held  steady  at  between  7 per- 
cent and  8 percent. 
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2001  — the  year  in  review: 


Giant  techno  leaps  in  small  packages 


As  if  making  up  for  lost  time,  law 
enforcement  agencies  last  year  took  one 
giant  step  forward  by  outfitting  offic- 
ers and  their  vehicles  with  the  latest 
high-tech  computer  equipment  appli- 
cable to  police  needs  These  included 
palm-sized  computers,  a laser  gun  that 
can  disable  a runaway  car.  and  software 
linking  officers  to  an  expanded  array 
of  criminal  justice  and  other  data  bases. 

Police  departments  in  New  York 
City.  Charleston.  S.C.,  and  Franklin 
County.  Ohio,  were  among  those  that 
have  begun  testing  Palm  Pilot-style 
minicomputers.  New  York  was  the  first 
in  the  nation  to  have  its  officers  use  the 
devices  during  routine  street  patrol. 
Worn  on  gun  belts,  the  tiny  keyboards 
can  be  used  to  input  license  numbers, 
names  and  other  data  Their  effective- 
ness was  validated  when  officers  con- 
fronted a man  drinking  beer  on  a 
Harlem  stoop  and  found  after  entering 
his  name  that  he  was  wanted  for  a triple 
homicide  in  St.  Louis. 

Detectives  in  Franklin  County  were 
able  to  access  a wireless  modem 
through  their  minicomputers  that  linked 
them  to  the  state  Law  Enforcemcnl  Au- 
tomated Data  System  and  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center.  In  Charles- 
ton. 25  palm  devices  were  handed  out 


to  traffic  officers  last  year  as  pan  of  a 
60-day  trial. 

A new  device  unveiled  at  a police 
conference,  called  HALT  2000.  for 
High-speed  Avoidance  Using  Laser 
Technology,  caught  the  attention  of  an 
Atlanta  City  Councilman  in  April.  The 
device  allows  police  to  disable  cars  with 
a laser  gun.  The  only  caveat  is  that  the 
vehicle  would  have  to  have  a corre- 
sponding laser  chip  installed.  When 
activated,  the  laser  causes  a computer 


chip  to  reduce  the  car’s  speed  to  15 
miles  per  hour  and  chokes  off  the  fuel. 
The  car’s  power  steering  and  brakes 
would  remain  active  so  that  the  driver 
could  come  to  a controlled  stop.  The 
product's  creator,  Charles  Gabbard,  said 
that  he  was  lobbying  the  California 
Legislature  to  require  automakers  to 
install  the  chip.  Councilman  C.T.  Mar- 
tin said  he  wanted  local  police  to  in- 
vestigate ways  to  avoid  high-speed 
chases  in  the  aftermath  of  a pursuit  that 


left  a 32-year-old  father  of  three  dead. 

In  a number  of  jurisdictions,  funds 
were  allocated  for  the  upgrading  of  sys- 
tems that  would  link  public  safety  agen- 
cies to  a variety  of  databases. 

U In  Multnomah  County.  Ore.,  and 
the  city  of  Portland,  a $4-million  grant 
and  matching  funds  were  earmarked  in 
January  for  the  installation  of  a new 
touch  computer  systems  in  municipal 
police  cars.  The  system  will  allow  of- 
ficers to  access  information  including 
drivers’  names,  registrations  and  ad- 
dresses using  fewer  keystrokes.  Police 
will  eventually  be  able  to  use  it  to  pull 
up  mug  shots  and  file  reports  electroni- 
cally. 

U A $700,000  overhaul  of  computer 
systems  in  the  Dubuque  Law  Enforce- 
ment Center  began  coming  online  in 
October.  The  upgrade  of  software,  hard- 
ware. modules  and  training  will  replace 
the  separate  systems  of  the  Dubuque 
Police  Department.  911  dispatch,  jail 
and  sheriff’s  offices.  A new  interface 
will  allow  officers  to  communicate  with 
dispatchers  via  vehicle  laptops. 

H In  Amherst,  N.Y..  a $135,000 
grant  will  purchase  15  new  cruiser 
laptops,  but  will  be  put  mainly  towards 
developing  software  that  will  link  lo- 
cal police  agencies  with  crime  records 
at  Erie  County  Central  Police  Services. 
Officers  will  be  able  to  access  mug 
shots,  outstanding  warrants  and  crimi- 
nal histories. 

Elsewhere  around  the  country,  law 
enforcement  agencies  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  new  technology  that  saved 
officers  valuable  time. 

H New  York  State  troopers  and  lo- 
cal police  in  Warren  County  were 
equipped  last  year  with  wand-like  de- 
vices that  can  read  bar  codes  off  of  reg- 
istration stickers  and  computers  that  can 
generate  and  print  tickets,  transferring 
the  summons  data  electronically  to  a 
court  and  the  state  Department  of  Mo- 
tor Vehicles. 

HThe  Roanoke.  Va„  Police  Depart- 
ment said  in  May  it  would  be  getting  a 
new  computer  that  would  allow  it  to 
link  pictures  of  missing  children  to  a 
national  data  base.  The  system  is  part 
of  a program  called  the  “Amber  alert" 
designed  to  notify  the  public  quickly 
in  the  case  of  a child  abduction. 

H Seventy  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  pa- 
trol vehicles  were  outfitted  in  May  with 
mobile  global  positioning  system  units. 

U The  Hinesburg,  Vt„  Police  De- 
partment launched  an  e-mail  bulletin 
program  in  February  that  gets  the  word 
out  to  residents  about  robberies  and 
other  crimes  committed  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Investigators  in  San  Francisco  got  a 
match  to  an  unsolved  hit-and-run  in 
October  after  entering  just  four  palm 


prints  into  the  police  department's  new 
$2. 5-million  palm-print  data  base.  The 
data  base,  called  the  Palmprint  AFIS. 
has  400,000  entries  and  is  now  the  larg- 
est in  the  country.  It  is  also  the  first  to 
be  developed  by  a major-city  depart- 
ment. In  Dayton.  Ohio,  police  in  March 
anested  a 17-year-old  Hamson  Town- 
ship boy.  Andre  Reine.  for  home  inva- 
sion based  on  palm  prints  found  at  the 
scene.  The  data  base  used  by  the  agency 
and  the  Montgomery  County  Sheriff’s 
Office  holds  120.000  entries.  Reine  was 
one  of  96  suspects  identified  by  the 
Miami  Valley  Regional  Crime  Lab 
since  2000.  according  to  officials. 

Other  advances  in  crime-scene  fo- 
rensics this  year  included: 

H The  FBI  and  Scotland  Yard  are 
said  to  be  reviewing  a new  fingerprint- 
lifting  method  developed  by  a former 
crime  scene  investigator  for  the  Mana- 
tee County,  Fla.,  sheriff’s  department. 
Pro-Lift,  created  by  Mike  Massimo, 
contains  a sticky  piece  of  laminate  over 
a pre-cut  4 x 2-inch  card.  Investigators 
peel  the  layer  off.  smooth  it  over  an  area 
dusted  with  carbon,  and  stick  the  sheet 
back  on  the  card.  "Officers  who  haven’t 
been  in  this  business  long  just  can’t 
appreciate  how  much  easier  it  is  to  lift 
fingerprints.’’  said  Officer  Jason  Joel  of 
the  Palmetto  Police  Department. 
Massino  received  his  first  patent  ap- 
proval last  April. 

U Britain's  Forensic  Science  Service 
said  in  February  that  a hand-held  DNA 
testing  kit  that  could  be  operated  by  a 
patrol  officer  is  just  a few  years  away 
from  being  developed.  Samples  col- 
lected at  the  crime  scene  could  be  ana- 
lyzed nearly  instantaneously,  they  said. 

There  were  advances  on  the  tactical 
front  as  well,  as  more  police  depart- 
ments last  year  upgraded  or  expanded 
their  arsenals  of  nonlethal  weapons: 

H The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment tried  out  the  PepperBall  Launcher, 
a device  that  does  not  require  an  officer 
to  actually  hit  the  subject  with  the  plas- 
tic ball  filled  with  pepper  dust.  Simply 
hitting  around  the  area  will  release  a 
cloud  of  the  substance.  The  weapon  will 
only  be  used  on  emotionally  disturbed 
people,  said  Police  Commissioner  Ber- 
nard Kerik. 

U The  Omaha  Police  Department 
purchased  19  PepperBall  Launchers  for 
$20,000  last  year.  The  money  came 
from  seized  drug  assets. 

H Some  $5,268  was  added  to  the 
Cromwell.  Conn..  Policy  Department 
budget  in  March  by  Chief  Anthony 
Salvatore  to  pay  for  six  Taser  stun  guns, 
enough  to  equip  the  maximum  number 
of  officers  on  any  shift. 

U One  hundred  Tasers  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Oklahoma  City  Police 
Department  in  June. 
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Justice  by  the  Numbers 

A statistical  profile  of  criminal  justice  in  the  United  States,  vintage  2001 

(Special  post-Sept.  11  edition) 


ll  The  number  of  Sept.  1 1 -related  terrorists 
indicted  in  the  United  States  to  date.  Zacarias 
Moussaoui,  the  so-called  "20th  hijacker,”  is 
being  tried  in  criminal  court  rather  than  by  a 
military  tribunal. 

4:  The  number  of  commercial  jetliners 
involved  in  the  terrorist  attacks  on  Sept.  1 1 . 

$5.75:  The  minimum  wage  paid  to  baggage 

screening  personnel  at  airports  by  Argenbright 
Security,  the  nation's  largest  and  most  fre- 
quently criticized  airport-security  company. 

10:  The  percentage  of  Washington-based 
prosecutors,  investigators  and  analysts  from  the 
Justice  Department  — representing  roughly 
$2.5  billion  in  resources  — who  are  to  be 
transferred  to  field  offices,  as  part  of  a "wartime 
reorganization"  of  the  department  by  Attorney 
General  John  Ashcroft. 

13:  The  number  of  federal  intelligence- 
gathering agencies,  each  with  its  own  chain  of 
command  — a bureaucratic  balkanization  said 
to  have  contributed  to  the  system-wide  failure  to 
detect  any  signs  of  the  impending  terrorist 
attacks. 

18:  The  number  of  confirmed  cases  of  anthrax 
since  the  initial  outbreak  in  mid-October.  Of 
these,  five  died 

18:  The  percentage  decrease  in  the  number  of 
civilian  complaints  of  misconduct  against  the 
New  York  City  police  officers  in  September  and 
October  compared  to  the  same  period  a year 
earlier.  Observers  noted  that  the  decrease  might 
be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  civilian 
complaint  review  board’s  office  in  Manhattan 
was  closed  for  several  weeks  because  of  its 
proximity  to  ground  zero.  Another  reason,  some 
say,  was  a resurgent  respect  for  the  role  of 
police  in  society  in  the  aftermath  of  the  terrorist 
attack. 

19:  The  number  of  hijackers  who  took  over 
four  commercial  jetliners. 

44:  The  number  of  people  on  board  United 
Airlines  Flight  93.  which  crashed  in  rural 
Pennsylvania 

56:  Percentage  of  Americans  responding  to  a 
New  York  Times/CBS  News  poll  who  say  they 
would  be  willing  to  require  everyone  in  the  US 
to  carry  an  electronic  identification  card  in  order 
to  reduce  the  threat  of  terrorism. 

58:  The  percentage  of  those  responding  to  a 
USA  Today  poll  in  September  who  think  that 
Arabs,  including  American  citizens,  should  be 
singled  out  for  special  security  checks  before 
boarding  airplanes. 

65:  The  number  of  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  in  the  attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center. 

68:  The  percentage  of  those  in  a Los  Angeles 
Times  poll  taken  days  after  the  Sept.  1 1 attacks 
who  said  they  favored  law  enforcement 
"randomly  stopping  people  who  may  fit  the 
profile  of  suspected  terrorists." 

76:  The  number  of  organizations  and 
individuals  whose  bank  accounts  were  ordered 
frozen  in  the  United  Slates  and  cooperating 
countries  in  the  first  month  after  the  attacks. 

79:  Percentage  of  Americans  responding  to  a 
New  York  Times/CBS  News  poll  who  feel  they 
will  have  to  forfeit  some  of  their  personal 
freedoms  to  make  the  country  safer. 


90:  The  number  of  federal  investigations  into 
hate  crimes  that  were  commenced  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  terrorist  attacks. 

186:  The  number  of  names,  all  reportedly 
those  of  aliens  linked  to  the  ongoing  terrorism 
investigations,  that  the  officials  at  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  sought  to  check 
against  gun-purchase  records  in  the  FBI's 
National  Instant  Check  System.  The  Justice 
Department  ruled  that  under  relevant  federal 
law.  such  reviews  were  not  permissible. 

200:  The  number  of  linguists  fluent  in  Arabic 
and  other  Middle-Eastern  tongues  that  the  FBI 
has  said  it  wants  to  hire.  The  job  announcement 
by  the  bureau  brought  1,300  applications. 

200:  The  number  of  public  health  workers 
being  trained  by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention  in  the  recognition  and  contain- 
ment of  smallpox  outbreaks. 

242:  The  number  of  valid  formats  of  state 
identification  in  the  U.S.,  a fact  that  officials  say 
makes  it  far  too  easy  to  counterfeit  IDs  or  to 
obtain  legitimate  IDs  fraudulently. 

350:  The  estimated  number  of  search-and- 
rescue  dogs,  many  from  faraway  states, 
deployed  at  the  World  Trade  Center  site.  The 
American  Kennel  Club  and  the  Ralston  Purina 
Co.  are  funding  a $100,000,  three-year  study  to 
measure  physical  and  psychological  problems 
suffered  by  search  dogs  at  ground  zero. 

400:  The  number  of  National  Guard  troops 
stationed  along  the  4,000-mile  border  between 
the  U.S.  and  Canada,  which  has  more  than  100 
crossing  points  that  since  Sept.  11  have  been 
staffed  24  hours  a day. 

500:  The  estimated  number  of  New  York 
City  police  officers  who  filed  retirement  papers 
in  October,  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  the 
number  who  did  in  October  2000. 

790:  The  number  of  people  treated  for 
injuries  at  the  five  medical  facilities  closest  to 
the  World  Trade  Center  in  the  two  days  after  the 


terrorist  attack,  according  to  a federal  report. 
Forty-nine  percent  were  treated  for  breathing 
difficulties,  and  26  percent  for  eye  injuries. 

>1,200:  The  estimated  number  of  people 
arrested  or  detained  in  connection  with  the 
ongoing  terrorism  investigation,  as  of  the  end  of 
November.  One  hundred  and  four  people  face 
federal  criminal  charges  ranging  from  fraud  to 
forgery,  of  whom  55  arc  in  custody  and  49  are 
being  sought  or  have  been  released  on  bail. 

More  than  500  of  the  detainees  have  been 
released. 

4,000:  The  number  of  airplane  cockpit 
doors  reinforced  with  security  bars  since  the 
Sept.  1 1 attacks.  The  airlines  are  required  by 
mid-2003  to  install  doors  made  of  impenetrable 
materials. 

4,200:  The  number  of  vessels  that  the  Coast 
Guard  boarded  in  the  Atlantic  in  the  first  two 
months  after  Sept.  1 1.  At  least  53  ships  were 
detained  and  10  people  were  turned  over  to  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

5,000:  The  number  of  Middle  Eastern  men 

who  entered  the  United  States  on  temporary 
visas  that  the  Justice  Department  has  said  it 
wants  to  question.  More  than  700  of  those  on 
the  list  live  in  the  Detroit  area. 

5,000:  The  number  of  immigration 

inspectors  assigned  to  cover  the  borders  with 
Mexico  and  Canada.  The  inspectors  handle 
more  than  a half-billion  border  crossings  each 
year. 

$5,000:  The  amount  of  money,  believed  to 

be  leftover  expense  funds,  wired  back  to  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  by  each  of  three  hijackers 
before  the  Sept.  1 1 attacks. 

15,800:  Reports  of  anthrax  received  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  — an  average  of  500  to  600 
calls  a day  in  the  eight  weeks  immediately 
following  the  first  reported  case  in  mid-October. 
The  Postal  Service  reported  that  58  people  were 
arrested  and  charged  nationwide  in  connection 
with  anthrax  hoaxes  or  threats. 


28,000:  The  number  of  airport  bugguge- 
screening  personnel  who  will  become  federal 
employees  under  new  unti-tcrrorism  legislation. 

35,000:  The  number  of  militury  reservists 
called  to  active  duty  on  Sept.  15  — u call-up 
that  could  hurt  already  strapped  police  depart- 
ments. 

55,000:  The  number  of  NYPD  personnel 

who  will  undergo  mandatory  psychological 
counseling  to  address  post-traumatic  stress 
stemming  from  the  World  Trude  Center  attack. 

117,000:  The  number  of  c-muiled  tips 

processed  by  the  FBI  as  part  of  the  ongoing 
terrorism  investigation,  Private-sector  compa- 
nies, including  Internet  service  p[roviders  und 
telecommunications  firms,  donated  millions  of 
dollars  in  services  und  equipment  to  help  the 
FBI  handle  the  e-tnuil  volume. 

$500,000:  The  estimated  cost  of  financing 

the  terrorist  attacks.  The  money  was  used  for 
the  hijackers'  truvel  within  the  United  Slutcs, 
living  expenses  and  training  during  the  lengthy 
planning  penod 

>1  million:  The  number  of  tons  of  debris 
removed  from  the  World  Trade  Center  site, 

1.6  million:  The  estimated  number  of 

jobs  thut  will  be  wiped  out  in  2002  us  u result  of 
the  Sept,  1 1 attacks,  according  to  the  Milken 
Institute,  a Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  think  tank.  The 
job  losses  are  expected  to  hit  hardest  in  the 
tourism  and  airline  industries,  but  also  affect 
such  sectors  of  the  economy  as  enlcrtutnmenl, 
advertising,  dining  und  financial  services. 

$6.2  million:  The  amount  of  cash, 
money  orders  and  checks  seized  by  Customs 
agents  in  October  and  November  as  part  of  a 
program  to  slop  terrorist  networks  from 
smuggling  U.S.  currency  out  of  the  country. 

$1.5  billion:  The  projected  cost  of 

overtime  put  in  by  the  40, 000-officer  New  York 
City  Police  Department  in  the  2001-2002  fiscal 
year. 
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The  Law  Enforcement  News  “Person  of  the  Year”  Honorees: 


1964:  Pierce  R Brooks,  founder  ol  the  VI-CAP  serial-murder  tracking 
program 

1989:  Rudolph  W Giuliani,  mod-busting  U.S.  Attorney. 

1966;  Prof  Herman  Goldstein,  father  ol  problem-onented  policing 

1967:  Sheriff  Michael  Hennessey,  leader  in  the  development  of  humane 
responses  to  AIDS  in  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

1966:  Dr.  David  Worrell,  DN  A crime-profiling  pioneer. 

1969:  The  public/pnvate  team  that  revised  the  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 
program  into  the  new  National  Incident-Based  Reporting  System. 


1990:  Rep  Matthew  G.  Martinez,  prime  mover  of  the  Police  Recruitment  and 
Education  Program. 

1991 : The  Independent  Commission  on  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

1992:  The  Robert  W.  Johnson  Foundation,  sponsors  of  the  ’Fighting  Back* 
substance-abuse  reduction  program. 

1993:  Sgt,  Joseph  F.  Trlmbdi,  dogged  pursuer  of  police  corruption  In  New  'fork 
City. 

1994:  The  makers  ol  the  1994  Violent  Crime  Control  Act 

1996:  Oscar  Newman,  pioneer  ol  cnme  prevention  through  environmental  design. 


1996:  The  officials  who  created  and  fostered  the  NYPD's  crime-smashing 
Compstat  process 

1997:  The  Boston  Gun  Project  Working  Group. 

1998:  Jon  Cohen,  Joseph  Brann  and  Thomas  Frazier,  developers  of 
Baltimore's  311  non-emergency  phone  system. 

1999:  James  Comey,  Frederick  Russell  and  Jerry  Oliver,  creators  of  the 
Project  Exile  gun-control  initiative  In  Richmond.  Va 

2000:  The  Memphis  Police  Department  Crisis  Intervention  Team 

2001?  See  front  cover. 


